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OUR OWN DINGBATS 


ELL, see where we are. #* 

Right up in front again, ##+* Is 
this just a bit like putting wreaths on 
the sacrifice? *#** or giving the con- 
demned a nice breakfast before execu- 
tion? #4 We have the pleasure of 
dingbatting in the intimate society of 
the largest, softest cat known to our 
touch. #* We are honored by his 
lordship’s condescension. ##* Speak- 
ing of animals, we were struck the 
other day by a headline which report- 
ed that the “Mechanized Army Will 
Retain Horse.” *#* We've wondered 
so much how they decided which one 
to keep. #4 And that suggests some- 
thing we got not long ago from a 
Kentucky mountain settlement, sent 
(said the writer) by Maggie-the- 
Mail mule, #4#* We are sure Maggie 
is a beloved member of the commu- 
nity, or if not that, then at least a 
“character.” ##* Did you ever attempt 
to read aloud from I Chronicles—the 
sixth chapter, say, which has eighty- 
one verses of genealogical names? 
Well, according to Graham Moffatt’s 
book, “The Pawky Scot,” a Scotch 
Canadian farmer had the habit of 
reading every morning to family and 
field workers a consecutive chapter. 
** So one day he struck this list 
chapter. #4 He droned on till he 
came to “And Shallum begat Hilkiah, 
and Hilkiah begat Azariah, and Azar- 
iah begat Seraiah, and Seraiah begat 
Jehozadak.” #4 Then he paused and 
turned the leaf. “Well, my friends,” 
he said, “they begat ane anither richt 
doon to the end o’ the page, and a lang 
way ower on the ither side, so we'll 
jist leave them to it. Off wi’ ye to yer 
work.” #4 “The toast was drank in 
silence,” a teacher wrote on the black- 
board. “Now can any boy tell me 
what is wrong with that sentence?” he 
asked. ##* One youngster suggested 
that it should read, “The toast was 
eat in silence.” #4 Well, after all, 
it shows he knew his etiquette, anyhow. 
** Probably we've never confessed 
it, but the truth is we have a hearty 
dislike for elevators. And the more 
modern they are the stronger is our 
dislike. A nice openwork car isn’t so 
bad, especially if it is in a modest 
building of say fifteen floors. ##* But 
stern duty called us to the thirty-first 
floor of our neighborhood giant, The 
Empire State. #4 We took a deep 
breath, said soothing lines and entrust- 
ed ourselves to a smooth, sealed little 
car that hadn’t even a handle to open 
the doors by. #4 And the operator 
landed us at 32. #4 We nobly of- 
fered to walk down a floor. #** But 
no, the obliging young man insisted 
on putting us off at 31, first shooting 
up ten more floors, to the end of his 
run! #4 So that’s over. But we're 
going to work up to the top gradually. 
** At that, we didn’t feel like the 
colored passenger who, on alighting 
from an airplane, said: “Thanks for 
de two rides, boss.” #4 “Two rides,” 
said the pilot. “What do you mean? 
We had only one ride.” #** “No sah, 
two rides,” insisted the ex-passenger. 
“Dat was mah first ride and mah last 
ride.” ### Speaking of the depres- 
sion, as we all do, there was young 
John who was asked in class to de- 
scribe the shape of the world. @##+# 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Times Wide World 


THE WoMAN OF THE MONTH 


The new republican government of Spain apparently means to improve the position of 

Spanish women. At any rate, the Sparish Cabinet has appointed Victoria Kent, Span- 

ish lawyer and feminist, to be Supervisor of Prisons—the first office given to a woman 

under the new régime. Seiiorita Kent, though of English descent, is thoroughly 

“native,” born in Malaga and educates at the University of Madrid. She was the 

first woman to practice law in the Spanish courts. It will be her tremendous task to 
modernize Spain's almost medieval prison sysi2m 
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World News About Women 





ULING that the Illinois General 

Assembly had no right to “offer a 
general act of legislation to a vote of 
the people to decide whether it shall 
have effect as law,” the Supreme Court 
of Illinois has declared unconstitutional 
the woman juror law adopted by popular 
referendum last November. Except for 
matters of purely local concern, the 
court held that only the legislature is 
empowered by the state constitution to 
enact laws. What effect the ruling will 
have on the verdicts returned by juries 
where women have been members re- 
mains to be seen. 


Stenographer Supreme 


SUALLY stenography is considered 

as woman’s special field. Yet the 
most lucrative and important positions 
are still filled by men. News that 
Anna Pollmann is the first woman to be 
appointed a Supreme Court stenographer 
in New York County (at a salary of 
$4200) is thus a cheering gain for busi- 
ness women. Miss Pollmann, who is 
taking a law course in her spare mo- 
ments, was formerly stenographer to the 
Federal grand jury in New York City. 
In 1930 she headed a list of thirty-six 
reporting stenographers for speed, and 
also won the Gregg two-hundred-words- 
per-minute Diamond Medal. 


Miss Washington Rebuilds 


T the International Colonial Ex- 

position opening this month in 
Paris, a woman, Miss Anne Madison 
Washington, great-great-great niece of 
George Washington, is largely responsi- 
ble for the American exhibit, a replica 
of Mount Vernon, erected on a site 
overlooking the river Seine. She has 
supervised the reconstruction of the in- 
terior of the mansion, working with 
furniture manufacturers of Grand Rap- 
ids in designing the handsome old fur- 


niture, deep cupboards, and _ intricate 
mouldings of the original Mount Ver- 
non. 

Miss Washington is a descendant of 
two presidents of the United States, 
from James Madison, fourth of the na- 
tion’s chief executives on her mother’s 
side, .and from George Washington 
through his younger brother, John Au- 
gustus. Her father, Lawrence Wash- 
ington, was the last child to be born at 
Mount Vernon where his father, a lieu- 
tenant-colonel on the staff of General 
Robert E. Lee during the Civil War, 
was the last owner. 


A Peace Scholar 


HE last convention of the National 

Committee on the Cause and Cure 
of War voted to offer a scholarship 
that would give the winner a summer 
in Europe studying international rela- 
tions. Each of the eleven organizations 
that make up the National Committee 
recommended candidates. Of the dozen 


girls who applied, all college graduates, 
the lucky winner is Mrs. Rachel Conrad 
Mason, of New Haven, candidate of 
both the League of Women Voters and 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 


Mrs. Mason will study the con- 
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troversy about the strip of land called 
the Polish Corridor, which is the sub- 
ject of so much dissension between Po- 
land and Germany. She will report her 
findings at the next Cause and Cure of 
War Conference. 


Speed-Boat Champion 


IGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD Loretta 

Turnbull of Monrovia, California, 
drove her outboard motor boat to vic- 
tory in the international speed-boat races 
just held on Lake Garda, Italy, winning 
the Fascist Party’s cup over the pick of 
Italian and other continental pilots. She 
was the only woman entry as well as the 
sole American color-bearer. 

Miss Turnbull has already forty- 
eight trophies for her prowess, forty-six 
gained in competition with men. In- 
stead of sitting in her boat, which is only 
ten feet four inches long, she drives 
kneeling down, her right hand forward 
on the wheel, her left backward on the 
motor control so that she is riding al- 
most sideways, but, she contends, more 
securely and with better balance. She 
is also an expert swimmer and in one ot 
her races when the motor dropped off 
her craft she dived after it instantly and 
brought the two hundred pound engine 
to the surface. Her father, a commo- 
dore of the National Outboard Associa- 
tion, has a large ranch where Loretta 
learned to swim, ride and become pro- 
ficient in all sports. 


The Nationality Committee 


T was great good news when the 

League of Nations decided to invite 
the international women’s organizations 
to form an advisory committee on the 
Nationality of Married Women. The 
committee includes in its membership, 
among other outstanding figures, that 
Dr. Reddi of Madras, India, whose 
courageous speech on Child Marriage is 
referred to on page 12. It meets in Gen- 
eva on July 2 to make its final report. 
You will remember that this important 
question did not get settled at an inter- 
national conference last year and was 
referred to the League. Whatever the 
form of the women’s report, it will sure- 
ly call for international law establishing 
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a woman’s right to decide her citizenship 
exactly as her husband does. 


Two Foreign Engineers 


ERY few women have yet mas- 
tered engineering and news of those 
who do is always thrilling. One such 





is an Englishwoman, Miss Caroline 
Haslett, director and founder of the 
Women’s Electrical Association, a direc- 
tor of the Women’s Engineering Asso- 
ciation, and recently awarded the C. B. 
E. (Companion of the British Empire) 
for her services to the community in 
popularizing electricity. Miss Haslett’s 
Association sends women all over Great 
Britain to give housewives simple in- 
struction on how to handle electricity in 
their homes. Since most of us can’t wire 
a lamp, or change a fuse, we wish these 
emissaries of light would penetrate dark- 
est America. 

Another brilliant woman engineer is 
a Russian, now in the United States. 
She is Mrs. Nadejda Kirilov, one of 
three engineers sent by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to study American methods of 
mining as part of the five-year plan of 
industrial development. Mrs. Kirilov, 
who is still very young, is a construc- 
tion engineer. 


Miss Carr in Penn Post 


ACK on the job is Miss Charlotte 

Carr, named Deputy Secretary of 
Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania by 
Governor Pinchot. During the former 
Pinchot administration Miss Carr was 
the capable chief of the Bureau of 
Women and Children in the Labor 
Department. She was dismissed by ex- 
Governor Fisher because, according to 
Governor Pinchot, “she refused to pay 
a political assessment (for financing the 
1928 presidential campaign) although as 
usual a different reason was given.” 
Miss Carr was trained in the New York 
State Labor Department. Recently she 
has been industrial consultant for the 
New York Charity Organization 
Society. 


Friend of Farm Women 
O UITE early in life Vera McCrea 
came to understand the hardships 
and loneliness of farm women. For she 
was born on a New York dairy farm 
where work was heavy and _ luxuries 


were few. ‘Today she is head of the 
only women’s division within a great 


cooperative, the Home and Health Edu- 
cation Departments of the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, with 
43,000 members in New York State. 

Miss McCrea’s first work with rural 
women was through the Home Bureau 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Then she became con- 
vinced that one of the greatest agricul- 
tural needs is cooperative marketing and 
that women as well as men _ should 
be brought into the movement. So she 
established the department which she 
still directs, and has devoted herself to 
bringing to rural women a wider view- 
point on their daily problems, help on 
education, health and child training and 
a more varied social life. 


Mayors In and Out 


OT merely a woman, but a 
woman with the highest civic 
ideals and a trained background, Dr. 
Julia B. Platt, has been elected mayor 
of Pacific Grove, California. She de- 


feated the man who has held the office 
for the past four years by a huge ma- 
jority, sweeping practically her entire 
ticket 


into office. Another far-West 





: Bachrach 
Miss Charlotte Carr 


community, a much smaller one, Broken 
Arrow, Oklahoma, will also entrust its 
leadership to a woman, Mrs. Phenie 
Ownly, mother of three children, who 
will sit at the head of a city council of 
eight men. And in the East, Mrs. 
Ciara E. Grauert, seventy-two years old, 
succeeded her late husband as mayor 
of Weehawken, New Jersey—thus be- 
coming the second woman mayor in the 
state. Mrs. Grauert is a graduate of 
the University of Leipzig, Germany. 
Although she says she has spent her life 
“just being a housewife” she has assisted 
her husband in his civic duties. 
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In Yellville, Arkansas, however, 
which made its name known on the map 
by electing a full woman ticket a year 
ago, the men are back on the job. The 
woman mayor, Mrs. V. L. Walton, has 
resigned, and only three women mem- 
bers of the city council were re-elected, 


Don'ts for Japanese Husbands 


APANESE women have grown tired 

of “yessing” their husbands, reports 
the Associated Press. The Fujokai, or 
Woman’s World, publishes a list of 
“Don’ts for Husbands” that are as mod- 
ern and up and coming as any laid down 
by Western wives. For instance: 

“No matter how much you love your 
wife, don’t fail to give her a vacation 
from you now and then. 

“If she happens to look pretty, don’t 
forget to tell her so. If she isn’t par- 


¢ 












ticularly pretty, tell her so, anyhow. 

“Don’t reprimand her bitterly when 
she has simply forgotten to sew a miss- 
ing button on your clothes. She’ll snap 
back at you, and then something is 
bound to happen. 

“Never lie to your wife. 

“Remember that your wife has a right 
to an opinion, too.” 


Blue Ribbon Victory 


ANKING first among 119 entries, 

an American girl, Miss Belle 
Baruch, has carried off the coveted 
President of the Republic’s Cup in this 
year’s Paris horse show. She competed 
against French cavalry officers, profes- 
sional and amateur riders, to make a 
perfect score on her powerful Arabian 
mount. Miss Baruch maintains a large 
training stable at Pau, France, and has 
won more than three hundred prizes in 
America and abroad. Sport is not her 
only interest, for she is an ardent inter- 
nationalist, active in the League of 
Nations Association. 


On League Committee 


WO women will serve on the new 

Permanent Committee on Arts and 
Letters set up by the International 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations. According to 
the Bulletin of the International Coun- 
cil of Women, one is Mlle. Heéléne 
Vacaresco, who has been a substitute 
delegate from Rumania to the League 
Assemblies. The other appointee, Fru 
Ninni Roll Anker, has earned fame in 
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her own country, Norway, and beyond 
its frontiers, as an author and play- 
v right. 


We Stand Corrected 


HEN one is not yet seventy and 

far from bedridden it isn’t fair to 
be called “Able and Eighty” and to be 
sentenced to “working from a wheel 
chair.” Mrs. E. P. Wanzer, just ap- 
pointed a member of the South Dakota 
State Board of Regents, wants to cor- 
rect Our news note (sent by a South 
Dakotan, we plead) in the April issue. 
She is in her sixties, she protests, and 
although she broke her hip a year ago 
she discarded her wheel chair in Octo- 
ber and “hasn’t seen it since.” We can 
still call her “able,” however, for the 
long list of honors she has achieved in 
her state from heading public health and 
visiting nurse work there to serving as 
Republican State Chairman for women 
voters in two presidential campaigns. 


Women Radio Operators 
5 ip list of women obtaining ama- 


teur radio licenses from the De- 
partment of Commerce now numbers 
eighty-six—still a small group compared 
with the 18,000 amateur men operators. 
Eight women are also registered as 
commercial operators, and though it is 
doubtful if any are employed, according 
to the Department, they are authorized 
to operate radiotelegraph or radiotele- 
phone installations on aircraft and other 
licensed stations. 

Amateurs operate on short wave 
lengths and communicate only with one 
another, making radio friendships that 
extend across country. They may also 
get in touch with “mobile craft and ex- 
peditions which may have difficulty com- 
municating with commercial or Govern- 
ment stations.” 

To obtain a radio license one must 
pass a Department of Commerce test in 
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Continental Morse Code at a speed of 
ten words a minute (amateur)—fifteen 
words for commercial, third class. 


King Prajadhopok Speaks 
eae is an institution in 


which our royal visitor from Siara 
is deeply interested. Neither men nor 
women vote in Siam and King Prajad- 
hopok, in a press interview, let it be 
known that he was considering introduc- 
ing a limited form of suffrage—but he 
did not say whether women would be 


included. Where were our heckling girl 
reporters? Indeed, though expressing 
opinions on a variety of matters, the 
King has said little about women. Once, 
with sound sense, he declined to answer 
the perennial query of what he thought 
about American women, remarking that 
he did not know anything about them. 
He volunteered that the women of Siam 





Pach Bros. 


Miss Francesca La Monte whose job is 
being an ichthyologist 


are ‘free’ —not confined to their homes 
as many Oriental women — and that 
Siamese girls are studying in the law 
and medical schools of Bangkok. The 
westernizing influence, he adds, has 
caused the women of Siam gradually to 
discard their one-piece wrap-around 
cloth garment and adopt European cos- 
tumes and even to bob their hair. 


Being An Ichthyologist 


HAT does a lady ichthyologist 

do? We asked Francesca R. La 
Monte, assistant curator in the Depart- 
ment of Ichthyology at the American 
Museum of Natural History. So here 
you are: 

“It depends,” answered Miss La 
Monte, ‘‘whether you work in a mu- 
seum, a research laboratory, or whether 
you teach. In a museum as I am, it 
means anything from research, plunging 
your arms into tanks full of ancient 
fishes and formalin, arranging exhibits, 
identifying both recent and fossil re- 
mains sent in by outsiders, to broadcast- 


Now it is going to be told! The 
sketches in this department and those 
that formerly appeared in the Current 
Events have been the generous contribu- 
tion through the years of Mr. Ray 
Brown, who insisted on anonymity. 
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ing, answering letters, taking visiting 
scientists around the Museum, or home 
to dinner, dusting off desks, getting sent 
abroad (if you are as lucky as I was last 
summer when I represented the Mu- 
seum at the eleventh International Zoo- 
logical Congress in Italy) and being 
aware every minute of how little you 
know. In college I majored in French 
and music and was an abject failure in 
the small amount of zoology I had to 
take. I worked into my position here 
through being secretary, translator, sort 
of general aid in making a large bibli- 
ography and sort of lady boss in the 
construction of our big Hall of Fishes.” 


Miss Earhart “Put Up” 
LECTION of Amelia Earhart as 


the first woman vice-president of 
the National Aeronautics Association has 
just been announced. She served for- 
merly as president of the Boston Chap- 
ter of the Association and on its contest 
and advisory committees. ‘Her elec- 
tion,” says Senator Bingham, the presi- 
dent, “indicates the increasing part wom- 
en are taking in the development of 
American aeronautics.” 


Bermuda Bans Suffrage 


Y twenty-one to eleven votes, the 
Bermuda Parliament for the fifth 
time in eight years has refused to give 
votes to women. The present measure, 
for parochial suffrage only, was spon- 
sored by Lord Passfield, Secretary of 
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VS 


State for the Colonies, who “suggested” 
in a dispatch that there should be some 
extension of the franchise, unchanged 
since 1834. After the vote was taken 
members of the Bermudian Suffrage 
Society surrounded the flagpole on the 
Parliamentary grounds and lowered the 
blue ensign to half-mast. 


‘ 


Vicki Baum, Playwright 
ISITING America for the first 


time is a great treat to Vicki Baum, 
the successful author of Broadway’s 
greatest dramatic success, “Grand Ho- 
tel.” Vicki Baum, who looks like the 
typical blonde German “hausfrau,” is a 
well-known German writer and editor 
of the woman’s magazine Die Damen. 
In private life she is the wife of Rich- 
ard Lert, a conductor of the Berlin 
State Opera, and the mother of two 
young sons. She combines home with 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Legislative Solons discuss the bill regulating the number of fish hooks to a line while women lobbyists wait their turn 


WHat Women WaANT 


As Told by 


and 


WHAT 


Mrs. Frederick Stuart Greene 


to Mildred Adams 


66 HERE’S only a few of you 
wild ones want it,” said the 
honored member of the 
Judiciary Committee. “None 
of the women I know want 

to be jurors. My wife doesn’t want 

to.” 

And there it was. The bill making 
women in New York State eligible for 
jury service had died in committee. For 
twelve years conscientious and _public- 
spirited women had tried to persuade 
the state legislature to let them serve 
on juries. For twelve years women’s 
organizations had pled for the right by 
letter, telegram, and word of mouth. 
Delegations rode down to Albany and 
acted the part of lobbyists. They inter- 
viewed legislators. They listened to 
committee discussions. They were them- 
selves the visible symbols of their re- 
quest as they sat for hours on hard 
chairs at hearings. Yet on this one 
member, at least, they had made no im- 
pression that influenced his vote or his 
opinion. Harassed to the point where 
he forgot to be diplomatic, he spoke in 
the vernacular, but his point of view 
was the one which has greeted women 
every time they have asked anything of 


Sketches by S. Liam Dunne 


legislators—‘‘only a few of you wild ones 








Greene, ex-suffragist and 
officer in the League of 
Women Voters, was in De- 
cember, 1930, appointed 
legislative chairman for the 
New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. She 
found no program of rec- 
ommended state legislation 
but a single resolution call- 
ing for a safe and sane 
Fourth of July. Thus un- 
hampered by restrictions or 
previous expressions of 
opinion, Mrs. Greene and 
her committee set them- 
selves to the task of watch- 
ing the legislature at work. 
This 1s what she found. 


want it.””. And he added, “You don’t 
know what you're talking about.” 
Mrs. Frederick Stuart 








"THEY 


GET 


Whether he was as honest as his 
words seemed to indicate and was dis- 
closing the true reason for the legisla- 
ture’s twelve years of saying “no,” or 
whether his apparent frankness con- 
cealed some ulterior motive on the part 
of “the interests,” there is no way of 
knowing. ‘The important thing is that 
the bill admitting women to jury serv- 
ice again failed to pass. So did thirteen 
other bills sponsored by women. 

The 1931 legislature of the State of 
New York was in session thirteen weeks. 
It passed 1,126 bills, of which 350 have 
been vetoed by the Governor. Accord- 
ing to Republican leaders, the most im- 
portant measure was that which ap- 
propriated $500,000 for investigating 
the government of New York City. Ac- 
cording to Democratic leaders, it was the 
passage of a water power bill after 
twenty years of partisan wrangling. 
According to women—but one almost 
hesitates to state the inevitable conclu- 
sion. If the value of the 1931 legis- 
lature to women is to be measured by 
the successful passage of the bills which 
they sponsored, it is exactly nothing. 

Yet women comprise about half of the 
voting population of the state. The- 
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oretically, they have the same influence 
as any other citizen entitled to cast a 
ballot. If you follow the argument out 
it becomes one of those fascinating ex- 
ercises in premise and conclusion that 
occupy hours in freshman logic. Women 
have the same power as any citizen. 
But they have no influence on legisla- 
tion. Therefore no citizen has any in- 
fluence on legislation. A—B. But A 
has no value. Therefore B has no value. 
It is all quite logical. The only trouble 
is, it isn’t so. The B’s—those other citi- 
zens—have all sorts of value, and all 
sorts of influence. Some of them are 
bankers who hold mortgages, some are 
party superiors who control votes, some 
are clever lawyers. Whereas the A’s are 
merely women—other men’s wives and 
sisters and cousins—organized, it is true, 
but not having demonstrated very often 
that they had any real power. 


Women’s Modest Program 
‘ts things for which women ask- 


ed, the things which were refused 

them, seem simple and fairly ob- 
vious to any one with a liberal point of 
view and an interest in public welfare. 
They were: 

County health units to replace part- 
time village officers. 

County library system, with a book- 
truck delivery in rural sections. 

State aid for kindergartens. 

Women jurors (a service offered in 
vain for twelve years). 

Permanent registration, to eliminate 
fraud in voting. 

State control of employment agencies. 

Raising the compulsory school age 
from 14 to 15. 

A commission to study unemployment 
insurance. 

The inclusion of all occupational dis- 
eases in Workmen’s Compensation. 

A board to determine a living wage 
for women and children in industry. 

Equal guardianship of the person and 
earnings of children. 

A five-day waiting period between the 
application for and the issuance of mar- 
riage licenses. 

The regulation of billboards on state 
highways. 

The holding of men equally liable 
with women in prostitution cases. 

They seemed neither simple nor de- 
sirable to the legislature, which let them 
die in committee or killed them on the 
floor. Yet only one bill—state aid for 
kindergartens—asked for a fat sum. 
That would have needed $4,000,000, 
but it would have meant a step forward 
in education, for despite the fact that 
kindergartens are a recognized part of 
most school systems, New York State 
has never spent a penny on them. 

With one exception the rest of the 
bills required no money, but only 
changes in existing laws. That excep- 


tion was the county library system. It 
would have cost the state the small sum 
of $20,000. The bill was killed in 
committee, but the legislators blandly 
appropriated the same amount of money 
“to regulate the practice of barbering.” 
They also seemed to feel the need for 
$700,000 worth of monuments. 

In other words, extravagance could 
not be charged against the women, nor 
could their pet bills have been defeated 
because it would have cost too much to 
put their provisions into effect. 

If you look for other reasons you will 
stumble against the point of view of 
those who believe that “‘special interests” 
operate against the thing that women 
want, that politics, and the economic 
interests behind them, fear and distrust 
women, and will always defeat their de- 
sires. That belief has been stated with 
more or less reason ever since Susan B. 
Anthony thundered up and down the 
land. Sometimes the work of “the in- 
terests’’ was hidden, sometimes they 
were so obvious that even the most un- 
suspicious were forced to believe in their 
existence. Mrs. Catt wrote a book to 
prove that the liquor interests held suf- 
frage back for forty years. But in this 
particular case it seems a bit far-fetched 
to blame special interests for the defeat 
of such widely different bills as the one 
to regulate billboards, and the one which 
would hold men equally liable with 
women in prostitution cases. 

If you go at the problem from an- 
other angle and ask what kind of bills 
legislators will pass, you pass at once 
into the region of 
the pompous and 
t he ridiculous. 
For one serious, 
well - considered 
piece of legisla- 
tion of wide pub- 
lic importance 
you find a dozen 
special bills 
affecting individ- 
ual cases in small 
communities. A 
bit of pork for 
the home town is 
something every 
legislator under- 
stands. He needs 
it himself, he sympathizes when his fel- 
low members ask for it. For years there 
have been continued attempts to bring 
about the reform of New York’s obso- 
lete township law, but the legislature 
just couldn’t be bothered. On the other 
hand they considered this spring a bill 
regulating the number of _fish-hooks 
allowed on any one line. A bill was 
passed providing that “trespass notices 
on private parks and lands shall be 
eleven inches square instead’ of twelve 
inches square.” The town of Moriah 
was legally allowed to vote as to 
whether they should appropriate money 
for a town band, and another town 





Money for monuments appealed more to men 
law-makers than money for county libraries 
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board was given permission to spend not 
more than $1,000 for shade trees. There 
was a bill prohibiting bullheads to be 
taken in Saratoga County in May and 
June, a bill permitting an open season 
for rabbits in Niagara County, a bill 
prohibiting the possession or sale of land 
turtles, and a bill permitting bear to be 
shot with a gun at arm’s length or with 
a long bow. 

It is ridiculous, but after you stop 
laughing you will find that it is also 
productive of thought. Perhaps part of 
the difficulty which women have in get- 
ting what they want goes back to that 
good old cliché, the difference between 
the points of view of men and women. 
The true inwardness of regulating by 
law the number of fish-hooks allowed on 
any one line will probably never be ap- 
preciated by the majority of women. 
The need for kindergartens, county li- 
braries, women jurors, may never seem 
pressing to the majority of men. Cer- 
tainly it has not seemed pressing this 
year to the men who made the laws of 
New York State. 


In Other States 


EW YORK State, stubborn as it 
N has proved itself, is not the only 
offender. There are no statistics 
yet available for all the states whose 
legislatures met in 1931. Some of 
them are still in session. Reports from 
interested women’s organizations lead 
one to believe that conditions are pretty 
much the same over the whole country. 
The Massachu- 
setts League of 
Women Voters, 
f o r_ instance, 
comments dryly 
that “what 
women want has 
not impressed 
M assachusetts 
solons. Bills sup- 
ported by Massa- 
chusetts women 
in 1931 have 
been most un- 
popular. Six bills 
sponsored by 
women’s organi- 
zations have 
been killed.” The legislature is still in 
session as this is written. 

Ohio passed one bill out of a possible 
dozen her women wanted. Illinois, 
which finally adopted a woman juror 
bill, was more fortunate, or more amen- 
able to reason, or better organized—so 
far as passing the bill went (it has just 
been declared unconstitutional by the 
courts—see page 5). Or perhaps it is 
that the state has able women scattered 
among the men legislators. Minnesota 
passed one public welfare measure in 
three, and established a proportion that 
women in other states may well envy. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A young student, preparing to teach among the Untouchables 


FRIENDLY IMPRESSIONS 


UCK was with us at Lahore, 

for our time there coincided 

with the dates for the All 

India Women’s Conference. 

This is a nation-wide organi- 
zation whose purpose is educational and 
social reform. ‘There are local units at 
work through the year and they send 
representatives to their annual meeting. 
This was their fifth Conference only. 
When one thinks of the size of India 
and its population and then sees the tiny 
little handful of women who represent 
this movement—there were not more 
than a hundred present, I’m sure—it 
seems a futile thing. But when one con- 
siders what is really involved, it is tre- 
mendous. Think what a women’s con- 
vention means to India, with centuries 
of looking upon women as chattels, not 
quite human, to be kept behind the pur- 
dah veil and zenana walls. Think what 
happens to caste when such women be- 
gin a movement like this! 

It was one of the loveliest sights to 
enter that meeting room and be greeted 
by great pools of color in rich, silken 
textures. It was like entering a huge 
flower garden in September when every 
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Informal Letters 


By 
EpNA SAYLOR DIFFENDORFER 


Through good fortune we are 
able to give our readers some 
first-hand impressions of Indian 
women—and particularly of the 
progressive group who attended 
a recent conference in Lahore. 
These are gleaned from round 
robin letters, not intended. for 
publication, sent in the course of 
the author’s second trip to India 
—qwith her husband and one 
woman friend. Much of the 
time the two women adventured 
alone. We enter the trip at 
Lahore. 


Photographs from World Service 


OF INDIA 


blossom vies with every other blossom. 
And the sweet, lovely faces with their 
large soft eyes were a ravishing sight. 
The Indian man when fed and clothed 
and educated is a handsome creature and 
the women have exquisite beauty. What 
a contrast to those one sees 
in the impoverished villages. 

I wish I could carry you 
through some of those dis- 
cussions—but that is impos- 
sible. We had difficulty in 
following them at times. 
Many of the women spoke 
so low their voices would 
not carry. Many of them 
spoke a brand of English 
dificult to understand. 
Some of the speeches were 
in Urdu and some were in 
Hindi. But we had beside 
us an American delegate 
who knew the language and 
the subjects thoroughly and 
who knew all the women, 
so with her aid we were 
able to keep in touch with 
the larger significances. 
And, besides, some spoke 


with the ease and assurance and poise of 
the best. 

One Brahmin woman urged the com- 
plete abolishment of caste and built her 
arguments around the Untouchables, 
pleading that they should be treated as 





Two Javanese women returning from the All India Wom- 
en’s Conference, snapped on shipboard with the author 
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brothers—that “we go the full way and 
eat with them.” She said ‘We permit 
dogs to come into our houses, but an- 
other human may not come near us. We 
have much to learn from Christianity— 
they teach brotherhood, but Moham- 
medans keep themselves separate and 
Hindus. feel themselves superior.” 


HEY discussed the social evil and 

called a spade a spade. This is a 

vital and intricate problem, be- 
cause of the place of sex in the practices 
within the Hindu religion. They dealt 
with the ever-increasing problem of 
women in industry. They want to get 
an inspector whose duties shall be to see 
that women have proper clothing for fac- 
tory work and proper housing, to look 
after health problems and education, and 
to create public opinion against the ex- 
ploitation of women in industry. 

But the subject about which they were 
most enthusiastic was the Pachmari 
Scheme. ‘This is their own idea and 
dream—to create a school which shall 
be called a Central Institute for Home 
Science. It is to be an experimental and 
research center where the Indian home 
and Indian food will be made subject 
to the laws of science. They do not 
want to substitute the West, but to take 
the science of the West and apply it to 
their own ways and customs. All of 
which means a great deal of scientific re- 
search and independent study. After 
which the teachers are to go out in all 
the villages and begin to teach reform. 
The plan presents many problems and 
means raising much money—but I be- 
lieve they will ultimately achieve it. 

One of the questions was “What shall 
be the medium of instruction?” The 
rabid nationalist did not want English. 
But what language could serve a school 


for all India 
with her three 
hundred vernac- 
ulars? The best 
minds saw this 
and = argued: 
“English unites 
the whole world 


and our only 
source of ma- 
terial for this 


school is in Eng- 
lish. Knowledge 
has no national- 
ity. The ver- 
nacular belongs 
only to the vil- 
lage and does 
not take one out 
into the world. 
This very Con- 


ference would 
be impossible 
without Eng- 
lish.” So Eng- 
lish was accept- Two young ladies from Burma. 
ed. 
We had a 


great shock at the close of each session. 
We had sat listening to these broad dis- 
cussions from women of culture, poise, 
education—post graduate degrees were 
common; yet as they left that upper 
room more than half of them whisked 
out from somewhere the purdah veil and 
walked from that building looking like 
Ku Klux members! How enlightened 
woinen can be content to stay behind the 
purdah is beyond understanding. While 
they are working for social reform | 
should think they would begin there. 
One evening was given over to a con- 
cert ot Indian music—songs and native 
stringed instruments. We attended and 
remained till 11.30 p. mM. They were 
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A Hindu woman pouring a libation on sacrificial posts in front of a temple in 
She is wearing a sari, the typical Hindu woman's dress 


Northern India. 





Burmese women share with the 


rest of India in the great adventure of holding women’s conferences 


still going strong but we could hold out 
no longer even though we had enjoyed 
it. One strange feature was that one 
corner of the stage was shielded by tall 
wing screens and from behind these 
screens came selections by women who 
must keep purdah. There were men in 
the audience, therefore these women 
must not be seen. But no one in the 
audience was as attentive to these num- 
bers as to the others. 


NOTHER evening there was a 
A play given by the Amateur 
Dramatic Club of Lahore for the 
Conference, but it was strictly purdah— 
for women only, by women only. This 
was beautifully and artistically done. 
The men’s parts were taken by women, 
of course. ‘There was some exquisite 
dancing by a beautiful young matron. 
But they told me that in all probability 
she would not do this dance or any 
other dance even before her husband. 
One afternoon the Governor gave a 
garden party for the Conference at his 
magnificent home. You recall that only 
a few weeks before he had been shot at 
during some public function, so every 
precaution is now taken. No one was 
permitted to attend the party in purdah 
—that would be an easy way for a man 
to slip in. Every invitation was careful- 
ly scrutinized and vouched for before it 
went out, and it had to be shown to sol- 
diers at the gate before one could enter. 
Our friends in Lahore began to turn 
heaven and earth to get us invitations to 
this garden party. Finally, about an 
hour before the time set, one invitation 
was sent :—a large engraved affair made 
out to “Organizing Secretary American 
Missions,” and bearing the words, “Not 
Purdah.” Apparently, they meant it for 
me, and I went. 
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The garden party was a gorgeous 
sight. Little tea tables were set under 
the spreading trees at the edge of the 
garden. I arrived early and was ushered 
to a front table by the magnificent, tall, 
handsome aide-de-camp in his glittering 
uniform who was far more of a thrill 
than the modest Governor himself. The 
military band was playing at one corner 
of the garden during the whole occasion. 
The tables faced across a great expanse 
of velvet lawn toward broad white mar- 
ble steps leading on to the lawn at the 
opposite side. Through the center of 
the steps was a rich red velvet carpet 
which ran completely across the lawn to 
the tea tables. Across these steps fell a 
shaft of brilliant western sunshine like a 
spotlight. 


golden sunshine, walked each 

Indian woman in her shimmer- 
ing sari and glittering jewels. It was 
exactly like a pageant setting. The 
beauty of these women is exquisite. 
They wore the most costly saris—you 
know, the dress of the Indian woman— 
embroidered in gold and silver, or en- 
tirely of gold cloth, draped about the 
body in graceful folds, the end thrown 
over the head, framing those lovely dark 
faces in exactly the right way. When 
they were all assembled and grouped in 
bunches of vivid rich colors, it was a 
garden indeed. 

Each year the Conference elects one 
of its number as President after they 
assemble, but she is presiding officer 
rather than President. This year it was 
a tiny little woman from Madras, Dr. 
Muthulakshmi Reddi, who is a physician. 
She is also the first woman member of 
the Madras Legislative Council. 

In this capacity she worked incessant- 
ly for the last bill which raised the mar- 
riage age of girls to fourteen years and 
boys to eighteen years. Her speech be- 
fore the men of that body—remember, 
she is the first and only woman member 
—was built out of her experience as a 
practicing physician, and she hesitated at 
nothing. I have her speech in pamphlet 
form and there is no chapter in 
“Mother India” that can equal it. It 
must have taken courage for an Indian 
woman to face a body of Indian men 
and say these things. 


D OWN these steps, through the 


We interrupt the letters to quote a bit 
from the fearless speech made by Dr. 
Reddi which Mrs. Diffendorfer brought 
home—a little pamphlet in English: 


“During the sixteen years of medical 
practice among the higher class Hindus,”’ 
writes Dr. Reddi, “I have attended on 
many a child mother ranging from 
twelve to fifteen, not without many fears 
and misgivings as to the ultimate results 
of those unnatural labors. 

“I have sat by their bedside nights and 
days with a heavy heart vainly moaning 
over their miserable condition, a condi- 





tion brought about, not of their own free 
will or choice, not by their own impru- 
dence or misdeed, but by a blind mean- 
ingless custom of our society and the ig- 
norant superstition of the parents. 

“Tt is most deplorable, most regret- 
table, that to a custom devoid of any 
reason or judgment, the health, the hap- 
piness, the comfort and peace not only 
of those child wives and mothers, but 
also of our progeny, is sacrificed and 
thus we allow ourselves to be styled a 
nation of pigmies. 

“Sir, on behalf of the innocent, help- 
less, suffering girl children of this land, 
on behalf of millions of child wives, 
child mothers and child widows, I ap- 
peal to all sections of the house, Hindus, 
Mohammedans, Christians, that you may 
whole-heartedly and unanimously sup- 
port this resolution so that millions of 
our girls may be saved from a life of 
premature wifehood, premature mother- 
hood and enforced widowhood and a 
robust, virile and happy race may take 
the place of the present generation of 
weaklings.” 

The author is not responsible for the 
geography of our excerpts. We now ar- 
bitrarily skip to Mrs. Diffendorfer’s let- 
ter from Benares. 

This time I feel that I have seen 
Benares. The last time we were there 
in a party and we were guided about by 
an Englishman connected with an Eng- 
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She built a temple 
In her dream of love 
And bowed before 
The shrine 

Of her idolatry. 
The temple faded 
To a human home, 
The shrine 
Became a cradle 
That she rocked, 
And all her love 
The holier duties 
Of a common life. 


By Paul Kester 


Twentieth Century Love 
Willett, Clark & Colby 


From 
Poems, 


lish mission. This gave us an excellent 
foundation on which to work independ- 
ently so we just started out by ourselves 
with only our guide book in hand, and 
a few directions from the hotel proprie- 
tor. I do not think it very often hap- 
pens in Benares that two women see the 
city alone—but believe me we saw it! 


THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL 


Again fortune favored us in that we 
struck one of the biggest festival days of 
the year. They call it the first day of 
spring and every one is supposed to do 
“puja” that day—special worship. It is 
the special day of the Goddess Saraswat, 
the goddess of learning, and is observed 
throughout all kinds of schools, by all 
students. Therefore when we went down 
to the Ganges in the early morning and 
took a boat to cruise close to the western 
shore, we found the bank crowded by 
pilgrims facing the rising sun, bathing in 
their worship—from the tiny baby who 
had to be held in the water to old, 
withered and toothless creatures. 


steep bank—temples, schools for 

Brahmin priests, houses belong- 
ing to each native prince. Down by the 
water's edge are small temples, often 
only platforms, each presided over by a 
priest whose family has had the conces- 
sion for generations. It is a lucrative 
business, as each worshiper must pay the 
priest well for the privilege of the sacred 
bath which will purify him. 

On this special day, after the bath the 
men put on new silk garments if they 
can afford it, for silk is a more holy gar- 
ment than cotton, while the women all 
put on new yellow saris, all shades ot 
yellow, the color of spring. Can’t you 
picture them as they leave the river 
marching through the streets ?—those 
dusky faces, with large soft eyes, framed 
in all the shades of bright, new yellow, 
carrying on their heads brass jars scoured 
to the color of the sun, in which is the 
sacred Ganges water to be taken to the 
temples to sprinkle the gods. In their 
hands the women carry brass trays of 
golden hue, some piled high with sweet 
scented blossoms and petals, and on 
others choice bits of food—all offerings 
for the temple gods, which may be 
images of the sacred bull, or Ganesh, the 
god with the elephant head and trunk, 
or Hanaman, the monkey god, etc. 

I remembered hearing in America 
Madam Sarojini Naidu speaking from a 
platform which was filled with daffodils 
and jonquils and she said “As I look 
about me I am reminded of the women 
of my country on the first day of 
spring.”’—Yes, one did think of a garden 
of jonquils; but Madam Naidu read in- 
to the scene far more spiritual beauty 
than I think legitimately belongs there. 

We two women tramped those nar- 
row, crooked, dirty, smelly streets the 
whole day. We were pushed against 
walls to permit these processions to pass. 
or for bands of drums and strings, or 
the Indian bag pipes; we picked our way 
amongst filth and dirt, stepping over and 
around bulls lying across the too narrow 
path, and even making bold to push some 
that disputed our right to proceed. We 
entered such temples as are open to the 
public and we even got into one of the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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In ~Modern Homes 
RELIGION-SHY PARENTS 


T seems to me that 
an amazing number 
of modern mothers 
are cheats; that 
they are grossly 

deceiving their own chil- 
dren, through indifference, 
or laziness, or squeamish- 
ness. 

Not as_ to physical 
origins. No, indeed. Even 
the most carping observer 
could find no grounds to 
accuse the modern mother 
of holding back the Facts 
of Life. In these candid 
days we no longer hear 
any squirming  evasions 
about how old Dr. Pat- 
terson brought baby 
brother in his little black 
bag; or how mother went out into the 
garden one day, and there she found 
you lying under a cabbage leaf. 

Certainly not. Physically, a spade is 
a spade, and a foetus is a foetus in the 
discussions of the modern mother with 
her children. She wouldn’t dream of 
letting them blunder along in the dark 
until they were enlightened about 
biological relations by the cook, or by 
some “wise” child in the next block. 

Ethically, the modern mother is 
equally praiseworthy. Careful is her 
teaching of the advantages of conform- 
ing to the current laws and mores. She 
wouldn’t dream of waiting until after 
her son had held up a filling station, or 
until after her daughter had been se- 
duced, to bring up questions of property 
rights and moral turpitude. 

But when it comes to discussing mat- 
ters of religion she suddenly develops a 
blind spot. She shies away from the 
whole subject with exactly the same air 
that her mother exhibited toward any- 
thing “‘indelicate.” 

She isn’t sure herself, she argues 

. she never could swallow that story 

about the fiery furnace, nor the one 
about the walls of Jericho. In fact, 
she’s never decided exactly what she does 
believe. Doubtless there is a Supreme 
Being, but— Well, why not just wait 


and let the children decide such con- - 


By MARIAN CASTLE 





Old-fashioned mothers did not worry about Old Testament “myths” 


troversial matters for themselves when 
they are old enough to reason? 

In other words, why not wait and 
let them bump up against sorrow and 
fear and life and death, with no other 
preparation than stark biological facts 
and cold moral precepts? 

The whole subject was neatly disposed 
of by a certain reasonably intelligent 
and exceedingly positive young mother. 
Long years before, she and I had played 
jacks and paper dolls together. 

“I’ve been very careful,” she said, 
glancing up with a satisfied smile from 
her quite exquisite needle-point, “never 
to let the children go to Sunday-school 
where they could pick up a lot of 
Hebrew myths and Old Testament 
ideology!’ She paused eloquently. “I’ve 
been so afraid that they might form 
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Wood Engravings 
Anderson’s Scrapbook 
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a literal image in their 
minds of God as an old 
man with a long beard, 
sitting on a golden 
throne!” 

She put down her nee- 
dlework impressively. I 
was given to understand 
that forming such an 
image was a calamity too 
dire to contemplate. 

“Well—” I temporized 
weakly, remembering 
back twenty years to the 
days when she and I had 
held heated 


arguments 
after Sunday-school about 
the relative merits of 
ruby-studded heaven 


gates as compared with 
the more chaste effect of 
seed pearls. And I wondered just ex 
actly how warped our lives had been as 
a result of having formed those same 
literal images. 


“Well—?” she repeated, a shade 

truculently. 
66 UT in modern churches—you 
know, they pride themselves 


upon their advanced methods 
of religious education. Have you in- 
vestigated any of them recently?” 

“Certainly not! There’s no such 
thing as a ‘modern’ church! That's 
why I never go to one. Why, I haven’t 
stepped foot inside a Sunday-school for 
twenty years!’ triumphantly. Which 
seemed to settle the matter. 

I subsided. When she saw that I 
intended to offer no further argument, 
she moved on to other topics. Junior’s 
I. Q. and Hildegarde’s father fixation. 
Presently she was chuckling over their 
Christmas celebration of the winter be- 
fore. Junior had been five and Hilde- 
garde seven when they made the dis- 
covery that there was no Santa Claus. 

“The rascals! They decided that 
though the beard was the beard of Santa 
Claus, the shoes were indubitably the 
shoes of Uncle Richard!’ She laughed 
reminiscently. ‘But we hadn’t the least 
bit of trouble explaining to them the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A new portrait of Ida M. 


ISS TARBELL had asked 

me to lunch with her at 

the National Arts Club, in 

New York. I have known 

her slightly for many years, 
seeing her, however, only at long inter- 
vals. To a person so responsive to life 
as she, passing time gives rich gifts, and 
at each meeting I have been impressed 
by the value and interest drawn from 
the intervening months; the fresh view- 
point wrested from observation and 
comparison. Therefore at this luncheon 
as I looked across the table at her wise 
and gracious face, on which experience, 
thought and action have written their 
beautiful story, I became vividly con- 
scious of the priceless dowry yielded to 
earnest natures by lengthening years; 
the power to compare today with many 
yesterdays and therefore to appraise 
more justly the current hour. 

Keeping silent while my hostess ar- 
ranged with the waiter the momentous 
question of the menu, I reflected that 
perhaps this is Miss Tarbell’s most 
precious contribution to our period. 
Behind her is piled up the mighty land- 
scape of more than half a century; a 
panorama which she has explored, ex- 
perienced, sought to understand; and as 
great movements have drawn their 
mountainous outlines against the sky, 
and new purposes and opportunities 


Tarbell 


have threaded this country of experience 
with climbing and twisting paths to hid- 
den goals, she has walked among them, 
but advancing steadily forward, has al- 
ways been contemporaneous in feeling 
and interests. 

Well aware of Miss Tarbell’s genu- 
ine reluctance to talk about herself, I 
knew I should fare best if I spoke of 
her published work. So I had run 
again through her books. But unex- 
pectedly to myself, I burst out with a 
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statement and a question. ‘Sometimes, 
Miss Tarbell,” I said, “life looks to me 
like a conglomeration of little worlds, 
each one created by an individual and 
reflecting life as he sees it. Each of us 
conceives a different world. I wish you 
would describe yours.” 

Her blue-grey eyes looked amused. 
Her hand automatically straightened 
the silver at her plate. 

“May I suggest,” I continued, “that 
it is an orderly world, where you see 
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The Connecticut farmhouse where Miss Tarbell spends her summers 
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each of us revolving in his own orbit, 
thus contributing to an intelligent cos- 
mic design?” 

“Why do you think that?” she asked, 
still apparently amused. 

“I have read it in your books,” I re- 
plied. ‘For instance, in “The Business 
of Being a Woman’ you speak of home- 
making being nature’s plan for us, im- 
plying a belief in an orderly scheme 
imposed from without—by nature— 
upon human beings.” 

“Tell me more about my world,” she 
said, a sparkle in her voice. 

“And because each of us contributes,” 
I rushed on, “each of us is honorable. 
There is no room for snobbishness in 
your world. You say that it is not the 
work but the quality of the work which 
counts; that a good housemaid is 
superior to a poor teacher because the 
housemaid, unlike the incompetent 
teacher, renders a sound service. Again 
and again you speak with respect of 
what you call ‘common service.’ You 
say that the highest civilization is the 
one in which most people realize the 
significance and beauty of ordinary ex- 
perience and obligations. And to you 
we are not puppets but appointed 
workers in an intelligent cosmic 
scheme.” 

“Yes,” she assented, I believe in 
a purpose and a Creator, and the 
importance of the common man.” 


HIS power to hold fast to 

the good, the essential, 
amid the turmoil and froth 

of storms, shows the firm grip of 


a calm, unexcited intelligence 
upon fundamental conceptions. 


There is no hysteria in Miss Tar- 
bell’s ethics. Formulated when she 
was young, they have withstood 
the strain of time’s heavy passage. 

She was born into the atmosphere 
of a moral and economic struggle. 
Although she first opened her eyes upon 
a Pennsylvania farm, the discovery of 
oil in that territory led to the almost 
immediate removal of the family to 
Rouseville, on Oil Creek, where her 
father became the first manufacturer of 
wooden tanks for the precious com- 
modity. 

The conflict grew apace between 
the individual oil producers and the 
South Improvement Company, which 
struggled, by means of high freight 
charges and other methods now ex- 
tremely familiar, to run the small oper- 
ator out of business. This company was 
the precursor of the first trust, that pro- 
totype of all subsequent trusts, the 
Standard Oil Company, the history of 
which, published in 1904, is Miss Tar- 
bell’s major achievement. ‘These child- 
hood impressions had lain fallow in her 
mind for forty years and her path had 
described a wide circle before it came 
back to these memories. 

From Rouseville the family moved 


to Titusville, still in the oil regions, 
and there the small Ida grew some- 
what wild in grammar school, until the 
reproaches of a teacher whom she re- 
spected awoke her to that realization of 
the value and beauty of steady work and 
unswerving purpose from which she has 
since never deviated. She entered Alle- 
gheny College, the only girl in the 
freshman class, with but four girls ahead 
of her, and four years later graduated 
with honors. 

She intended to make biology her pro- 
fession and was not then attracted to 
writing; but the Chautauqua movement 
had just got into swing, and after a 
short term of teaching, which she en- 
joyed, she took up the work of annotat- 
ing the books on the four-year Chau- 
tauqua reading lists, designed to produce 
a “college outlook” for the purchaser. 













The young Miss Tarbell in the garden of a 
friend’s home at Twickenham, England 


An interesting aftermath of this ex- 
perience is her distrust of the flibberty- 
gibbet seeker after culture, the excited 
lecture-goer and ‘‘getter-up” of subjects. 
She protests against the delusion that 
culture is a commodity purchasable from 
courses and tours instead of being a 
quality derived from straight think- 
ing and fine living; a matter of 
taste, discrimination and judgment, not 
one of unrelated facts acquired like 
curios. 

Then, after seven years’ work with 
Chautauqua, came the period when Ida 
Tarbell went to Paris to study the 
French method of writing biography, 
which had become her dominant inter- 
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est. For the past three years she has 
been giving special courses of in- 
struction in the writing of biography 
to students in three Western colleges 
successively. 


ATURALLY one wants to know 
what she told those classes of 
students in the University of 

Arizona, from which she has recently 
come. Since the days when she built 
up her life of Madame Roland, a 
radical change has been introduced by 
such men as Ludwig, Hackett, 
Strachey, Bolitho and others, a method 
more internal, more psychological than 
the French used in ante-Freudian times. 
I asked her to tell me how she likes the 
methods of these men and what she said 
about them to her pupils. 

“My answer to that question,” she 
said, “will have to be rather indirect. 
I told them, at least I intimated to them, 
that the methods of the present day 
biographer are less radical than they 
seem. Dropping out the tricksters, of 
whom we have a number who are ex- 
ceedingly clever, I do not find any of our 
serious biographical students getting 
nearer to the insides of a man than 
Boswell did in his Johnson or Froude 
in his Carlyle. It is rare for us to get 
in these days a biography which is the 

result of a thorough soaking in the 

materials of a life. Strachey’s 

Queen Victoria seems to me such 

a one. We have a considerable 

output too, of interesting but su- 

perficial work, built on supposed- 
ly new psychological discoveries— 
generally a new phrasing of what 
wise men have always known 
about men—and used more subtly 
than most of us use our knowl- 
edge today.” 

Every life, she says, is a drama. 
And this year’s special course brought 

her through the biographical sketches 
written under her inspiration, through 
the young people themselves and the 
striking background of their lives, into 
touch with a new kind of drama: the 
dramatic conflict between men and the 
cacti desert. Her young people (as she 
calls them) were descendants of the men 
who conquered the desert, they knew 
how to live in it, and loved it. 

As for Miss Tarbell herself, that 
cacti desert country, seen for the first 
time, overwhelmed her. One catches 
the remembered mingling of hatred and 
lure as she describes it:—the great col- 
umnar cacti, towering anywhere from 
twenty-five to fifty feet high, the whip 
cactus with lashes of scarlet flowers at 
the ends, or the many other kinds that 
fill the spaces getween richly colored 
buttes—all protected against human 
approach by ferocious spines, forbidding, 
beautiful, sinister. 

The digression is fair enough because 
the rich response to new experience is so 

(Continued on page 33) 
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YOUR BUSINESS IN WASHINGTON 


Wages and War Talk Succeed Politics in the Spotlight 


May 23, 1931. 

AGES are the 

chief topic of 

talk in the na- 

tion’s capital. 

Not merely the 
number of dollars in the pay- 
envelop, but all the ramifica- 
tions of which wages are the 
cause, the effect and the sym- 
bol. Innumerable are the 
ripples which circle away 
from the thrown stone of 
wages in the pool of our civi- 
lized life. Patriarchs of the 
Bible predicated: ‘The 
laborer is worthy of his 
hire.” Society today is faced 
with the necessity of decid- 
ing the share of the laborer 
in the fruits of his labor. 

Looked at from one point 
of view, of course, the wage 
is the ripple and not the 
stone. 

Just this point made an is- 
sue between factions at the 
recent meeting here of the 
International Chamber of 
Commerce. Do high wages 
make prosperity and vice 
versa? Or do wages run up 
and down as the corollary of 
prosperity and depression? 

From this generality the 
Chamber narrowed to the 
particular depression in 
which we are wallowing and 
split on whether wages 
should stay up to furnish 
buying power, or come down so employ- 
ers may maintain their payrolls. 

The Chamber narrowed still further 
till the conference turned into a clinic 
on United States policies, which prompt- 
ed Representative Snell of New York 
to complain: 

“Why do these internationalists al- 
ways decide that Uncle Sam must be the 
goat?” 

The high wage scale here, the Ameri- 
can tariff, the war debts Europe owes 
us—these formed the unpleasant triangle 


By EvisABETH May CRAIG 








The United States Treasury where a billion dollar deficit looms 
By E. H. Suydam. From “Washington, Past and Present,” by Charles 
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of principal discussion. Unpleasant, be- 
cause the United States considers this a 
“domestic” triangle. Our business men 
have maintained that the high wage is 
an integral part of the industrial suc- 
cess which has made us the envy of the 
world. American Labor has been taught 
that the tariff is its bulwark against 
competition with coolies. Our Govern- 
ment has said that we have forgiven our 
war debtors all we can and that there 
is no reason why the American tax-payer 
should shoulder the war debts of other 


nations as well as our own. 
+ The foreign delegates 
pointed out, delicately, that 
they could not buy from us 
unless they could sell to us 
and that they could not sell 
to us over our tariff. Fur- 
ther, it was argued, if the 
tariff is reduced, wages here 
would have to come down to 
meet competition from 
abroad. They wanted wages 
to come down here first, to 
furnish a precedent for low- 
ering wages abroad. ‘They 
dangled foreign markets be- 
fore the eyes of the Ameri- 
can delegates as a reason for 
reducing war debts. Europe, 
relieved of war debts, could 
buy more goods from us, 
they said. 

American delegates, _ re- 
garding the twin facts that 
Europe takes only about ten 
per cent of our output and 
the home market takes ninety 
per cent, were inclined to 
favor keeping the ninety per 
cent home market intact 
from foreign invasion, rather 
than jeopardize it for a prob- 
lematical ten per cent for- 
eign market. 

The conference had 
quite a Continental air—tea 
in the patio each afternoon 
at four, with the ladies in, 
and much bowing from the 
waist and chattering in a 
dozen languages. Europe had sent her 
shrewdest commercial barons, and in the 
end the American delegates surrendered 
and resolutions were adopted declaring 
in genteel phrases that our wages and 
tariff ought to come down and that the 
question of war debts might be re- 
opened. And Washington has the for- 
lorn feeling that we have been out- 
smarted at another international confer- 
ence. 

The President was canny enough to 
apprehend in advance the attack that 
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was to be made on our policies and, in- 
directly, through press conferences and 
through Secretary of Commerce Lamont 
and Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, 
made plain his determination that our 
wage scale and our tariff shall be main- 
tained and that we shall not change our 
policy on European war debts. 

He made an attack of his own on 
European expenditures for armament. 
The world is spending five billion dol- 
lars a year for armament, seventy per 
cent more than before the World War, 
and it is up to the business men of the 
world to stop this waste, he told the con- 
ference. He said if the nations did not 
soon agree on limitation of armaments, 
the world would be in another arma- 
ment race and that in such a race the 
United States could beat anybody. He 
named the “malign inheritances” of the 
war as the foremost cause of the present 
depression. 


Saving on Army and Navy 
| gee a battle over our 


own expenditures for armament im- 
pends at the next session of Con- 
gress. Mr. Hoover invited War and 
Navy chiefs to his Rapidan camp over a 
week-end and told them the budgets for 
their departments must be reduced. As a 
matter of fact, this move was dictated 
more by thrift than by pacific policy, but 
it has roused proponents of national de- 
fense. Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, 
one of the negotiators of the London 
treaty for the limitation of naval arma- 
ment, has announced that he will fight 
at the next session for a “treaty-size 
navy.” At present the “parity” allot- 
ted us at London is largely on paper. 
The mixture of economics with mili- 
tary policies was emphasized by the 
hearings of the War Policies Commis- 
sion, which was created by a resolution 
of the last Congress to devise means to 
“equalize the burdens of war’ and to 
“take the profits out of war.” Best 
minds of the country, from every walk 
of life, were asked to tell the Com- 
mission their ideas, to the end that all 
might have an equal share in national de- 
fense yet none suffer more than is neces- 


sary. 


“Conscripting”’ What? 


ONG dull plans were presented 
L for price-fixing or control, for 

mobilizing armies and _ laborers, 
for regulating transportation, for ex- 
cess-profits taxes. 

The deeply significant aspect of the 
hearings, however, was the reaching for 
some plan whereby dollars and sweat 
might be conscripted along with blood 
and tears. That is what they really 
mean by “equalizing the burdens of 
war.” All agree that this equalizing is 
desirable. Few have any idea that it 


can be accomplished. There is disagree- 
ment as to how to go about attempting 
any equalization at all. 

One hears that wealth and industry 
shall be conscripted along with man pow- 
er, but when this “conscription” is 
analyzed it is found that it usually cov- 
ers only Government control of factories 
or transportation. Some go so far as to 
advocate Government operation, with 
cost-plus, or fair return, or some other 
scheme for “just compensation.” 

Others point out that this is not “con- 
scription” at all, in the sense that men 
are conscripted and sent to the front at 
a dollar a day to be shot at. There is 
no pretense made of “just compensation” 
for life or limb or lost jobs or ruined 
ability to earn a living afterward. 

Pacifists appear and say that since the 
preamble to the resolution says that it is 
to “promote peace,” it is quite within 
the scope of the Commission to listen to 
their arguments against war or plans for 
war. They say that you can’t fight “a 
nice war,” that you cannot equalize the 
burdens of war because injustice and 
suffering are inherent in war and’ that 
the only way to obviate these horrors is 
by preventing war. ' 

They advocate constructive work for 
peace rather than futile attempts to miti- 
gate war. War just can’t be mitigated 
—it must be abolished, they say. 

One point all agree on: much of the 
blame for our present economic misery 
is due to the inflation of the world war, 
in addition to the staggering direct costs 
which we are now struggling to pay. 


Facing a Deficit 


HE President is frankly worried 

about the billion-dollar deficit 

which we are facing. Representa- 
tive Byrns of Tlennessee, ranking Demo- 
crat on the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, says it will be two billion by 
1932 and that is an ill fact for Mr. 
Hoover to campaign on. The President 
wants to recoup by retrenchment in 
Government spending. Others here ad- 
vocate raising taxes or reducing pay- 
ments on our national debt. 

The plight of the workers worries 
both parties, and wages may be the issue 
in 1932. The Department of Labor 
reports that while there was a slight in- 
crease of employment in April, the to- 
tal of wages decreased. Figures given 
at the International Chamber of Com- 
merce were six million unemployed and 
two million more on part time. 

“The masses of the people will not 
remain tranquil and satisfied when they 
are forced to suffer from long-continued 
unemployment, hunger and _ distress,” 
says William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, replying to reports 
of wage cuts. Any widespread policy of 
wage cuts will bring strikes, he warns. 
“The existing unemployment situation 
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must be interpreted as a challenge to 
industry, business management and gov- 
ernment.” 

He points out that during the ten 
years previous to 1929, production in- 
creased 48.5 per cent and real wages 
only 24.3 per cent; that during the. last 
thirty years the cost of living has 
climbed 147.5 per cent and real wages 
in manufacturing enterprises only 23.9 
per cent. 

Wages and unemployment are of in- 
tense interest to Washington, not only 
in terms of 1932 elections but because, 
if things do not improve, Congress may 
have to take a hand next winter and this 
will involve a momentous decision as to 
the functions ct the Federal Govern- 
ment in the well-being of the people. 


How Much May a Campaig 
Cost? ) 


NE of the most important hear- 
‘@) ings held here for many a day 

was that of the Nye senatorial 
campaign expenditures committee, which 
is laden also with the duty of framing a 
new corrupt practices act. With amaz- 
ing good sense for a Senate committee, 
the Nye committee gathered here the 
foremost students of political science and 
asked for advice on how such an act 
should be written—whether it should be 
comprehensive or only touch such points 
as states could not cover, whether there 
should be a flat limitation on expendi- 
tures, whether the act could cover pri- 
maries or the election of President and 
Vice-President, how outside organiza- 
tions could be made to report expendi- 
tures, how to allocate moneys spent on 
joint tickets. 

An important and significant circum- 
stance was the almost complete unanimi- 
ty with which these students of political 
science said that no fair limit could be 
set for expenditures. They said condi- 
tions of area, political exigence, costs, 
varied too much in different states for 
any flat limit to be equitable. They said 
a limitation was a temptation to evasion 
and that they didn’t think any law could 
be devised that couldn’t be evaded. Any- 
way, they concluded, it was much more 
important to know where the campaign 
money came from and where it went. 
Mere size of expenditures was less im- 
portant than source and destination, they 
said. 

They thought pitiless publicity of ex- 
penditures the most effective protection 
of the public from sinister expenditure 
of money. They were divided on Fed- 
eral jurisdiction over primaries. As to 
the theory of Federal aid to candidates, 
so that rich and poor might have equal 
chance, they said it was a_ nice 
theory but wouldn’t work, except maybe 
in a grant of the frank to candidates. 

Washington also has an eye on inter- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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urrent €vents 


By JOSEPHINE SCHAIN 


HE most dramatic 

news of the month was 

the defeat of M. Briand 

by M. Doumer for the 

position of President of 
France. It demonstrated afresh 
the old saying that a prophet is 
not without honor save in his 
own country, for every govern- 
ment in Europe was forced to 
stop and measure the effect that 
Briand’s defeat in France had 
upon its well-being. 

Likewise those who follow in- 
ternational politics tried to an- 
alyze the reasons for his defeat. 
The consensus of opinion seems 
to be that the chief reason was 
that the French parliament, 
which chooses the president, by 
secret vote, in a joint meeting of 
Senate and Chamber, is jealous 
of its own prestige: it does not 
want a president who will over- 
shadow it or who would be likely 
to dominate it. Contributing 
reasons were the recent proposal 
of a customs union between Ger- 
many and Austria and the con- 
servative reaction against it in 
France, due to a rising up of the 
old fear of a strong Germany; 
the fact that the Socialists gave 
Briand their open support, thus alienat- 
ing any who had the slightest leanings 
toward the right, for France as a whole 
still thinks in terms of a conservative 
president; and the concentration of all 
the factions that had held animosities 
against Briand during his long political 
career. At last they had a chance to get 
even with him for past grievances. 


After his defeat Briand tendered his 
resignation as foreign minister, but this 
was refused and Briand went to Geneva 
for the Pan European conference and 
the Council meeting of the League of 
Nations. Just what effect this defeat 
will have remains to be seen: with any 
other man it would undoubtedly mean 
a decrease of prestige, but Briand has 
turned defeat into victory so many times 
that with him the usual rules do not 


hold. 


His welcome at Geneva and the 
stirring tribute paid him by Arthur 
Henderson demonstrated without a 
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doubt the place he holds in the world 
as the most powerful advocate for peace 
in public office today. 


Spain 


ORE turbulence marked the 
M aftermath of the Spanish Revo- 

lution than its beginning. Riot- 
ing occurred in a number of centers, 
attacks were made upon Roman Catholic 
institutions and the building of the lead- 
ing royalist daily paper 4 B C was 
burned to the ground. The Republicans 
place the blame for disorder on King 
Alfonso and the Royalists, and claim 
that the freedom given the latter in cam- 
paigning for the coming elections was 
abused. Cardinal Seguaro y Saenz, 
Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of 
Spain, is blamed by those at present in 
control of the government for the out- 
break against religious institutions be- 
cause of a pastoral letter in which he 
championed the monarchist cause. 





In the meantime progress is 
being made in the organization 
of the republic. Separation of 
church and state is being effected 
and plans are outlined for the 
convening of the Cortes after the 
elections in June. The _ pro- 
visional government has also or- 
dered the confiscation of King 
Alfonso’s personal property—on 
the ground that the King failed 
to uphold the constitution in 
1923, when he assumed tyran- 
nical powers and allowed a dic- 
tatorship to supersede the rights 
of the Cortes. Under this order 
the Minister of Finance was 
authorized to seize the palaces at 
Madrid, Santander and San 
Sebastian, and the Bank of Spain 
was empowered to take charge of 
the property of the King until 
such time as the national as- 
sembly should decide what dis- 
position should be made of it. 


Arabia 


N recognizing the Kingdom 
of the Hejaz and Nejd, the 
State Department focuses at- 

tention on a_ kingdom little 
known in the West but one 
which has had a romantic past and may 
play a much more important role in the 
not far distant future. Most of the 
Arabian peninsula is under the control 
of a government with Mecca as its 
heart, and this government is under the 
control of a powerful personality, Ibn 
Saud. 

After the World War, the Allies 
failed to keep the promise made to the 
Arabs by the British of a united Arabia. 
The Syrian part of the territory was 
mandated to France, Iraq and Palestine 
were mandated to Great Britain, and 
the Kingdom of Hejaz was set up as an 
independent country with Hussein as 
king. Soon afterward. Ibn Saud, who 
was in control of Nejd, the interior of 
the peninsula, drove Hussein from his 
throne, and since then he has welded the 
Kingdoms of Hejaz and Nejd into a 
real unit. 

Wandering tribes have been settled 
on the land, roads have been built, rules 
for the protection of Mohammedan 
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pilgrims to Mecca have been instituted, 
and trade with the outside world or- 
ganized. Ibn Saud has begun to be 
recognized as the strongest of the Arab 
leaders, and the question one often hears 
discussed is the possibility of his ascend- 
ancy to Arab leadership when the Brit- 
ish withdraw from Iraq next year and 
leave King Feisal there without the 
beneficence of their protection. 


Yugoslavia 

ROFESSOR EINSTEIN and 
Priinrich Mann, the novelist, served 

this month as mediums for drawing 
the attention of world public opinion to 
what is happening in Croatia, a part of 
Yugoslavia that was formerly Austrian. 
They signed a joint letter to the League 
for the Rights of Man in Paris, pro- 
testing against the murder of Professor 
Milan Sufflay, a scholar of note, at the 
University of Zagreb. They charged 
that the murder had been done with the 
knowledge of the government at Bel- 
grade and that the murderer was known 
to the officials but allowed to go unpun- 
ished. 

For a number of years the people of 
Croatia and Slovenia have been protest- 
ing against their treatment by the Serbs 
since they became part of the kingdom 
of Yugoslavia. It was because of the 
inability of these factions to harmonize 
their difficulties that the Yugoslav par- 
liament was dissolved a year ago and the 
King took on absolute powers. 


China 
EWS as a whole from China 


continues to be somewhat of a 

puzzle, but this month a few out- 
standing events emerge. <A _ People’s 
Conference was held under the auspices 
of the Nanking Government and a 
provisional constitution was adopted 
which will be the law of the land until 
such time as those who are guiding the 
destinies of that country determine that 
the time has arrived 
to end all political 
tutelage of the Chinese 
people and grant com- 
plete self-government. 
This ended the first 
stage in their political 
development, for a party 
dictatorship by the Kuo- 
mingtang has controlled 
ever since the revolution 
began. 

Sun-Yat-Sen, the 
Father of the Chinese 
Nationalist movement, 
before he died in 1925 
urged that a convention 
be held and that the un- 
equal treaties be abol- 
ished with the least pos- 
sible delay. His advice 
was followed, for not 
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only has a constitution been adopted but 
action was taken by the convention 
whereby extra-territoriality will end 
January 1, 1932. Under this action all 
foreign nationals must abide by the laws 
of both the central and the local gov- 
ernments and come under the jurisdic- 
tion of Chinese courts. Thus China will 
for the first time since Western powers 
interfered in her political affairs assume 
jurisdiction over all foreigners within 
her boundaries. 

But in the meantime conflicts between 
the Nanking forces and those in oppo- 
sition have broken out again, especially 
in the South, where the Communists are 
in control. 


The League Council 


HE meetings of the European 
Union Commission and the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations at 
Geneva brought vividly into the fore- 
ground the various nationalist view- 
points on a wide range of interests and 
the stress due to the present economic 
crisis. 

At the sessions of the European Union 
Commission, M. Briand of France led 
the fight against the Austro-German 
plan for a customs union which has been 
throwing Europe into panic—on the 
ground that it violated treaties entered 
into after the war and was not bene- 
ficial to all Europe. Economic neces- 
sity for the plan was maintained by Dr. 
Curtius, German Foreign Minister, and 
Vice-Chancellor Schorer of Austria. M. 
Briand presented a substitute plan which 
would include all of the European na- 
tions that cared to participate. 

The agitating customs union be- 
tween Austria and Germany was also on 
the agenda of the Council of the League 
of Nations. And the tension that has 
been tying Europe in hard knots for 
weeks was rélaxed when all concerned 
agreed to ask the World Court to give 
an advisory opinion on whether this cus- 
toms union is compatible with post-war 
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treaties. Thus a serious menace to 
European peace is at least postponed. 

The discussion of M. Briand’s plan 
for a European union ended in a num- 
ber of plans calling for immediate in- 
ternational action, among which were— 
the creation of a commission to meet at 
Geneva on June 10 for the purpose of 
disposing of the wheat surplus in East- 
ern Europe; the outlining of plans for 
a meeting of economic experts at Geneva 
on June 24, to consider tariff adjust- 
ments; and the creation of an economic 
coordinating committee to meet at Ge- 
neva on July 16. Among other important 
committees appointed’ was one to work 
out a plan to give financial help to 
Austria and another for the considera- 
tion of the unemployment situation in 
Europe. 

At the Council meeting the Polish 
corridor problem was referred to the In- 
ternational Court at the Hague. Plans 
for the disarmament conference in 1932 
were discussed and outstanding among 
the matters decided upon was the ap- 
pointment of Arthur Henderson as 
chairman of the conference. Mr. Hen- 
derson accepted this appointment as an 
individual, and not as Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs for the Labor Party, so 
that no matter what may happen in Brit- 
ish politics during the coming year, Mr. 
Henderson will remain at the helm 
when the disarmament conference meets 
next February to discuss what steps can 
be taken to limit land armies and air 
forces as well as the navies of the world. 


Kemal 
USTAFA KEMAL PASHA 


Was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of Turkey again. This is 
his third election as President by the 
Turkish Parliament. Kemal was the 
leader of the Young Turks who set up a 
government at Angora in opposition to 
the Sultan’s; military leader against the 
Greeks in 1922, and nationalist hero 
ever since. As President he has forced 
all sorts of Western 
ideas and customs on his 
people, such as the aboli- 
tion of the fez, substitu- 
tion of the Latin alpha- 
bet for the Arabic char- 
acters, abolition of the 
Caliphate, institution of 
European codes of law, 
abolition of polygamy, 
and he has advocated 
freedom for women. At 
the same time he has ex- 
hibited many character- 
istics of a dictator, and 
although he has called 
for an opposition party, 
no opposition has had 
the hardihood thus far 
to take his suggestion 
seriously. 
—May 23, 1931. 
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BIRTH CONTROL: YES OR NO? 


O social issue, with the excep- 
tion of prohibition, is more 
hotly contested today than 
the question of birth control. 
And yet curiously enough 

women by and large have taken com- 
paratively little part in the discussion. 
The subject is sometimes tentatively in- 
troduced at conventions of women, but 
for one reason or another definitive 
action is seldom taken. Since it is a 
problem that concerns women vitally, it 
would seem high time for us to examine 
the evidence as impartially as possible 
and arrive at our own convictions. 


The feeling still prevails in ultra-con- 
servative Protestant as well as Roman 
Catholic circles that the general dis- 
semination of contraceptive knowledge 
will tend to demoralize the young and 
in the long run break down the family. 
Yet an increasing number of Protestant 
ministers or church committees, even 
while they recognize this danger, hold 
that contraceptive knowledge, if prop- 
erly applied, may greatly benefit society. 
The most striking recent pronounce- 
ments are those of the Committee on 
Marriage and the Home of the Federal 
Council of Churches, and of a special 
commission of the Presbyterian Church. 
Both statements are guarded, but both 
approve the proper use of birth control 
methods. A majority of the Federal 
Council committee maintains that the 
careful and restrained use of contracep- 
tives by married people is moral. It rec- 
ognizes the danger, but believes that edu- 
cation and character building of young 
people may be relied on to outweigh and 
overcome these dangers. A minority 
group, however, favors abstinence as the 
only justified method of birth control, 
consciously setting a standard of ideal 
perfection. 

The Presbyterian commission endorses 
birth control when practiced “in fidelity 
to the highest spiritual ideals of the 
Christian home” and proposes action 
that, if carried out, would actually put 
birth control recommendations in the 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

Equally significant was the statement 
made last August by the Lambeth Con- 
ference of Bishops representing the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in all Eng- 
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Many women have urged 
us to publish an article on 
this subject which so vitally 
concerns women. Others, 
we know, will protest. In- 
stead of having two articles 
—for and agains t—we 
asked Mrs. Bromley to sum 
up present opinion on the 
debatable question, giving 
the viewpoint of both sides. 


lish-speaking countries. These reverend 
gentlemen, so long noted for their con- 
servatism, reversed their 1920  pro- 
nouncement and conceded that where 
there is a clearly felt moral obligation 
to limit or avoid parenthood and where 
there is a morally sound reason for 
avoiding complete abstinence, other 
methods may be used, provided this is 
done in the light of Christian principles. 

In defending the action of the Con- 
ference, Bishop Charles Fiske of West- 
ern New York concedes that birth con- 
trol “has its dark side in wild social 
experiments such as companionate mar- 
riage, in the tragic stories of childless 
(and often, therefore, loveless) homes.” 
But at the same time he believes that 
“wisdom does call in many cases for 
limitation of families.” Nor does he 
believe that continence is always the best 
method of family limitation. ‘For sex 
attraction,” he holds, ‘“‘may be part of 
the tender and close union of husband 
and wife. To forbid it, save when there 
is the deliberate purpose of parentage, 
may be to forbid the very relationship 
through which marital love is sustained 
and the union of personalities strength- 
ened.” 


The Catholic View 


HE leaders of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church are irrevocably opposed 
to all such reasoning. In a recent 
Encyclical Letter Pope Pius declared: 
“Any use whatsoever of matrimony ex- 
ercised in such a way that the act is 
deliberately frustrated in its natural 
power to generate life is an offense 
against the law of God and of nature, 


and those who indulge in such are 
branded with the guilt of a grave sin.” 

His Holiness is “‘deeply touched by 
the sufferings of those parents who, in 
extreme want, experience great difficulty 
in rearing their children.”” But he in- 
sists that “there is no possible circum- 
stance in which husband and wife can- 
not, strengthened by the grace of God, 
fulfill faithfully their duties.”’ 

Continence, we are told by the Rev- 
erend John K. Cooper of the Catholic 
University, is the one method of family 
limitation of which his Church ap- 
proves. He admits that “this may call 
for a high degree of self-mastery” but 
contends that “living up to any lofty, 
unselfish, ethical ideal calls at times not 
only for high but for heroic self-mastery 
and self-sacrifice.’ A point of view 
which the Federal Council Commission 
minority closely approaches. 


Human Arguments 


ROM the social theory of these 
churchmen, turn to the human 
evidence found in the thousands of 
letters that tell stories of the misery, 
suffering, and tragedies which occur 
when children come so rapidly as to out- 
strip the mother’s strength and the 
father’s ability to provide. An older 
woman wants information on birth con- 
trol for her son’s wife. “They have 
been married five years and have three 
children,” she says, “and I suspect there 
is another on the way. The wife is not 
strong, and the children are born at 
seven months and they are not at all 
robust. They are just coming too fast 
to give them a fair chance or to give the 
mother strength to enjoy them.” 
Another woman, a college graduate, 
writes: “My husband and I are both 
forty years old. I have already two 
lovely children. A few years ago I had 
an illness, after which I never fully re- 
gained my strength. I know it would 
be impossible for me again to go through 
the tedious care of more babies. Added 
to this, my husband has a chronic kidney 
ailment that makes his ability as a 
future wage-earner most uncertain.” 
It is an open secret that many women 
in this desperate situation resort to abor- 
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tion and thereby do themselves great 
harm, since as a general thing they 
either throw themselves on the mercy 
of some medical quack or use the crudest 
of old-wives’ methods. No one knows 
how many thousands of abortions occur 
every year, nor how many women die 
of septic poisoning as a result, but it is 
generally admitted that the number of 
such cases is appallingly large. 


Every Baby’s Heritage 
Laie but not least, there are the 


children themselves to be consid- 

ered. President Hoover has de- 
clared that “there should be no child in 
America that has not the complete birth- 
right of a sound mind in a sound body, 
and that has not been born under proper 
conditions.” But can such a millennium 
ever be attained under our present eco- 
nomic régime without resort to birth 
control ? 

There is no getting away from the 
fact that the children of unusually large 
families stand a poorer chance of sur- 
vival. To illustrate: the United States 
Census figures on infant mortality for 
1926 show that less than half of the 
childbearing mothers who had borne as 
many as seven children had them all 
living, while seventy per cent of those 
with four children, 
eighty per cent of those 
with three, and eighty- 
nine per cent of those 
with two had lost none 
by death. Similar re- 
sults were revealed in a 
study made by Dr. Alice 
Hamilton—now Profes- 
sor of Industrial Medi- 
cine at Harvard Uni- 
versity — among sixteen 
hundred foreign - born 
families in Chicago. 
Comparing the families 
of eight or more chil- 
dren with the families of 
four or fewer children, 
of the same nationality, 
she found that the for- 
mer group averaged 265 
deaths to every thousand 
births, as against 118 in 
the smaller families. 

Among large families 
it is the latest-born chil- 
dren who stand the 
poorest chance of sur- 
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vival, in the opinion of Dr. S. Adolphus 
Knopf of New York, a specialist in 
tuberculosis. He thinks this is because 
“the mother, worn out from previous 
pregnancies, gives to the later child a 
heritage of physiological poverty which 
makes it less resistant to infectious dis- 
ease, and particularly to tuberculosis.” 
Then, too, with the increase of the 
family, the father’s earnings rarely in- 
crease proportionately, so the young- 
est children grow up in overcrowded 
quarters and are given less good food 
and less warm clothing. 

It was for the sake of unfortunate 
children as well as for the sake of 
women who could find no escape from 
the treadmill of continuous pregnancy, 
that the public health nurse Margaret 
Sanger first conceived the idea of clinics 
where contraceptive advice might be 
given. Coining the new slogan “birth 
control,” she organized the American 
Birth Control League in 1915, and a 
few years later opened in Brownsville, 
Brooklyn, the first American birth con- 
trol clinic. This step resulted in her 
arrest and imprisonment and the closing 
of the clinic. But the court ruled in its 
decision that the work of the clinic 
would not have been held illegal if it 
had been conducted by a licensed phy- 
sician for the cure and prevention of 
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disease. Acting upon this hint, Mrs. 
Sanger opened in 1923 the New York 
Birth Control Clinical Research Bureau, 
with licensed physicians in charge. 
Operating under great handicaps, 
without the advantages of an official hos- 
pital connection, this clinic has done 
pioneer work. It has experimented with 
several contraceptive technics and has 
obtained good results with methods 
which, if properly used, are in no way 
injurious, while at the same time they 
enable a woman to protect herself. The 
methods are not infallible, although 
analysis shows them to be effective in 
the great majority of cases where in- 
structions are carefully followed. 


Hardly Shirkers 


URING the past seven years the 
doctors at the New York Clin- 
ical Research Bureau have given 

contraceptive advice to more than 
twenty thousand patients, while they 
have been obliged to refuse treatment to 
many more who have had no “health 
reason,’ in order to keep within the 
provisions of the state law. It is sig- 
nificant that women of all classes and 
religions flock to this clinic. Many of 


them confess to having resorted to a 
shocking 


number of abortions. Yet 
these women can hardly 
be called shirkers, for 
the majority of them 
have already had three 
or four children, while 
they report an average 
family income of less 
than forty dollars a 
week. That the clinic 
is operating within the 
law was established in 
April, 1929, when it 
was raided by the police 
and exonerated in a de- 
cision handed down by 
Judge Rosenbluth of the 
City Magistrates’ 
Court. In 1928 the 
clinic severed its connec- 
tions officially with the 
American Birth Control 
League and it is now 
under the personal direc- 
tion of Mrs. Sanger, 
who is no longer affili- 
ated with the League. 
The latter organization 
confines(cont. on p. 38) 


A “well spaced” family 
means health 
for both mother 
and children 
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Washington 
Addressing the 
Constitutional 
Convention 


OME of our 
most precious 
words, like 
home and love, 
escape the boun- 

daries of definition, and 
faith is one of these. 
Whether by faith we 
mean moral standards, 
ideals, philosophy, guid- 
ing principles — what- 
ever we may call it—it 
is some kind of inner 
conviction, and that is 
why we recognize the 
truth of the statement 
that “faith, if it have 
not works, is dead.” 
That is, we see that a 
faith which is not so 
convincing that it is the 
basis of conduct, is really not a faith at 
all, but only a belief. 

Faith belongs to what we might call 
man’s finest inner sense. It is the ulti- 
mate essence of his experience with man 
and nature and controls his conduct in 
crises and in all cases where he is acting 
true to his own higher nature. Psychol- 
ogists have during the past decade been 
experimenting with hypnotism, and they 
report that it is possible to make a sub- 
ject do very foolish things, but that no 
subject, however deep the hypnosis, will 
ever do anything suggested if it is con- 
trary to his moral standards. There is 
an inner, finer man at work in all of us. 

If we examine the conduct of what 
we call the criminal in society we see 
that it springs not from some deep inner 
faith, but from some wrong belief which 
he seems to be trying out. The girl who 
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fraudulently charges a fur coat to the 
account of a rich woman; the boy who 
breaks the shop window to rob the till, 
and the cashier who embezzles the 
bank’s funds, or the promoter who sells 
a plausible get-rich-quick-scheme — all 
are moved by the belief that the posses- 
sion of things, material things, can bring 
happiness. The girl longs to be happy 
like the well-dressed woman; the boy 
sees in the automobile, the cashier in an 
estate in Florida, the means to happi- 
ness. All are in a state of spiritual 
blindness which prevents their acting 
from the true inner basis, the basis of 
humanity’s ancient faith in the old 
ethical standards. 

Running through the web of human 
history there is evidence of an abiding 
faith in these ethical values. The race 
has been preserved, brought through 
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millions of years of 
widely varying experi- 
ence by fundamentals 
which are axioms. He 
that  conquereth his 
spirit is not only a bet- 
ter man than he that 
taketh a city, but he has 
a more enjoyable time. 
If one were asked to set 
young people on _ the 
right road, what better 
thing could he do than 
to tell them that right 
living, beautiful living, 
necessary ethical living, 
begins with the inner 
attitude? 

More open recogni- 
tion of these funda- 
mentals of ethics in our 
educational system, would spare our age 
some of the present foolish experimenta- 
tion in social relationships, notably in 
marriage. And here may I say that I 
am utterly opposed to the companionate 
marriage doctrine of Judge Lindsey. 
Advocacy of it marks the utter failure 
to see that life should not be based 
merely on what we like or dislike, but 
that constancy, patience, selfishness, are 
the shuttles with which the soul weaves 
and by which it attains to its tallest 
spiritual stature. 

Great thinkers of all ages have taught 
this doctrine. Christ taught it. Socrates 
taught it. The Hebrew prophets voiced 
it. It is as true now as then. 

Not only in individual life, but als 
in group living, in our governmental! 
life, we express our recognition of this 
doctrine or our failure to understand it 
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By what tests do we determine whether 
our government has been succcessful ? 
By ethical tests. Have we promoted the 
general welfare? Have we secured the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity? 

While we have built institutions 
which in various ways do justice and 
promote the general welfare, we have 
failed in many particulars to carry out 
the basic idea of the great founders of 
the nation. We have failed, we lawyers 
and we judges and we citizens, in the 
formulation of our American faith, in 
the effort to live by faith and not by 
false beliefs. 

The underlying distinction of the 
United States Constitution was that it 
turned away from the ancient conception 
of government and established an en- 
tirely new conception of the state. The 
state, it set forth, has a moral respon- 
sibility, officials hold their offices in trust 
for the people, governmental power is to 
be limited by ethical considerations. 


New World Ideas 


HIS was astonishing doctrine. 

Two points of departure were 

made from the governmental doc- 
trines of the Old World. First, the king 
had owned his office. He inherited it 
from his father just as I might inherit 
a little piece of land from my father. 
Moreover, other offices were bought 
and sold as private property and treated 
as private property. We abolished that 
theory. We said that the office should 
belong to the people from whom the 
office comes. Then, the Old World 
doctrine was that “the king can do no 
wrong”; “the state can do no wrong.” 
We abolished that doctrine, too. We 
said that government here was founded 
with the express purpose of doing right 
‘and justice. / And upon these doctrines 
the great leaders of the nation grounded 
their faith in the new republicanism. 

Of later years, however, we have 
abandoned these doctrines. 
While there are in office 
countless men, and, I am 
proud to say, very many 
women, exercising the func- 
tions of public trust with 
conspicuous fidelity, there 
begins to creep in upon us, 
both in low places and in 
high places, the conception 
that the office belongs to the 
oficer; and _ furthermore, 
that the ordinary standards 
of right do not apply in 
politics. 

Thus while we have built 
institutions which in various 
ways do secure justice and 
promote the general welfare, 
we have failed in notable 
particulars to express 
through governmental action 
our faith in ethical values. 





America’s general disrespect for law and 
the too frequently defective functioning 
of her court system are conceded. 
These American failings emphasize the 
fact that we tolerate a double standard 
of ethics—one standard for individual 


Last month Anne O'Hare 
McCormick asked and 
answered the question, 
“What's wrong with Amer- 
ica?” Here is another in- 
terpretation, by the only 
woman judge of a State 
Supreme Court 


living, and another vastly lower stand- 
ard for community life. 

And this fact has its tragically prac- 
tical results. 

In our great cities decent men have 
handed over government to the least 
desirable class of the community, because 
they, the decent citizens, did not have 
an abiding faith, a passionate belief in 
the enterprise which had been initiated 
here. They have handed over govern- 
ment to men who believe that during 
their incumbency they own their offices 
—that they hold office, each of them, for 
their own private advantage, to gain 
from office “‘all the traffic will bear,” 
and to give special privilege to their 
particular crowd, their clique, their 
gang. 

Because the decent citizens have not 
understood the ethical purpose of gov- 
ernment, they have regarded elections as 
an interesting spectacle in which one’s 
side won or lost, and then the thing 
is over, as a football game is over. And 
regarding government as a game instead 
of an ethical adventure, they have sat 
down during all the time between elec- 
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tions, leaving not only the public purse, 
but also the great individual and group 
rights at the mercy of men who could 
not say no to their friends, of men ready 
to take “all that the traffic will bear.” 
And the corruption of the cities has 
trailed its way to many a smaller cen- 
ter, where men who hold office as a 
private property right deal with men 
willing to pay for protection in law 
violation. 

And all of this sordid situation arises 
not only from the failure of officials to 
keep the faith, but also from the failure 
of citizens to develop, teach and live the 
faith. 

No one would claim perfection for 
the Constitution. But the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution, 
in their attempt to guide and limit the 
action of government according to moral 
considerations, together were the great- 
est step ever taken toward establishing 
justice through national organizations. 
Once the mind of the American people 
adopts as its political faith the principle 
that political action should be directed 
to the public good, we may invent effec- 
tive machinery for governing with “jus- 
tice, reasonableness, and morality.” 


Our Political Creed 


UT today, in the year 1931, 
almost a century and a half after 
the adoption of the Federal Con- 

stitution, the political philosophy has not 
yet been constructed which enables the 
Constitution to be the living essence of 
our government. Politically the Amer- 
ican people are as a church which has a 
creed but no faith. Our Constitution 
is our creed, but the jurists and the 
political theorists have failed to plead 
the faith of constitutionalism. 

We need above all things a new 
definition of political power. We need 
new political prophets who will teach 
us the faith of democracy; who will 
show us the meaning of re- 
publicanism; who will unite 
politics with morality, and 
who will define the true idea 
of liberty. The fundamen- 
tal problem of the American 
people is the transforma- 
tion of their imaginative out- 
look. 

Let the “dead past bury 
its dead.” Let us turn to 
the promise of the future. 
Let every American hasten 
to the battlefield of thought 
to fight the good fight for 
the doctrine that America 
was founded to establish jus- 
tice, to promote the general 
welfare, to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty. Only thus 
shall we be enabled to go 
forward to complete our 
splendid destiny. 
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ditorially Speaking | 


not to attend, because the International Labor Con- 
ference is an agency of the League of Nations! He 
pinned his action on advice from the State Department 
that this government should not be involved in any | | 
way in its agreements on women’s work. | 

Is the Secretary unaware that Grace Abbott, chief | 
of the Children’s Bureau, has attended several child 
welfare conferences under League auspices, and that 
numerous other American observers and advisers have 
represented this country in Geneva, at many confer- | 


The Women’s Petition 
A‘ the world knows that an International Dis- 


armament Conference is scheduled to be held in 

Geneva early in 1932. It is the one great com- 

ing event on the horizon. The failure of this confer- 

ence will menace the peace of the world. Its success 

will encourage mightily:the forces against war, lighten 

» the terrific burdens of military expenditures, and hasten 
the coming of prosperity. 

What will women do to influence this Conference? 
Already, linked together by a Liaison Committee of the 
international organizations, they are at work in all 
the countries to be represented, mobilizing women’s 
opinion for disarmament—to make it visible and vocal. 

In the United States the National Committee on the 

| Cause and Cure of War, through the eleven organiza- 
| 





ences? Or does the reason lie deeper ?—in a prudent 
wish to avoid the coming debate at the Conference 
over a night-work-for-women agreement among _na- 
tions? If so, the Secretary should think again. Long 
hours, low wages, women’s work at night—these are 
all components of the “cheap labor’ which makes Fy 














“cheap prices,” and in turn “cheap competition’’—the ¥ 
tions belonging to it, is circulating a petition. We are foreign bugaboo that has led the United States to erect | 
printing it in the hope that every woman reader and her high tariff barriers. Wouldn’t it be a sensible idea | F 


to be present on the ground floor and help check any | 
attempt to rob civilization of higher standards of life 
aad labor? 


her friends will add their names. You can sign the 
petition below and return it, or you can get petition 
blanks from the National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War, 1116 Grand Central Terminal Build- * K * 


| 
oe | 
No Pacifists Admitted | 
S* now we know. Christians who take the teachings | 
| 

| 

| 





ing, New York City. This is the plea: 


“We, the undersigned women of the United States, 
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| 

| 
hereby petition the International Disarmament Con- 

| rated o gratify the expectations and hopes of the of the Founder of their faith literally can not be 

world by putting into immediate and unhesitating effect American citizens—that is, if they weren’t born 

| the pledges already made for the reduction of national _ here but seek to be naturalized. The Supreme Court 

armaments. has made that decision, by a vote of five to four, in the 

| “The Allies and Associates pledged world disarma- —_Jong fought cases of Douglas C. MacIntosh and Marie 

I ment to their adversaries; the Covenant of the League A. Bland. Both are Canadians. both served in the 

| of Nations promised it; great nations have solemnly Wieskd Wher: Peadouer Sa tueh siietey thedlnin ae 

} te at rae go disputes shall be "ee py Yale, Miss Bland is a waite Both are in ao 

|| eaceful methods without resort to war; and, lastly, een she : fi x Cae 

| canal dhe Briand-Kellogs Pact, war has been a acceptable—in every way but one: They have religious ) 

asuneed, scruples against fighting. 4 

“Clearly, the next step is the bold reduction of every To the dependable liberal minority in the Supreme s 
variety of armament. To do less would violate treaty | Court, those splendid dissenters Justice Holmes and £ 
obligations, awaken suspicion and incite fresh war talk. Justice Brandeis, were added on this occasion Justice = 

“The assurances of peace will become invincible Stone and Chief Justice Hughes—the Chief Justice 4 


when the reduction of armament for which we plead 
has been secured. Wars will cease when governments 
so resolve.” 


with a very vigorous dissent. The naturalization law, he 
said, does not bar applicants trom citizenship who are 
opposed to war, and the religious scruples of such per- 
sons are entitled to respect. But the five triumphed, 
and the United States now goes on record: No Chris- 
tian pacifists admitted to be American citizens. 

The Supreme Court has reversed the Circuit Court, 
which held in these cases that “the rights of conscience 
are inalienable rights which a citizen need not sur- 
render.” Public opinion is a still higher tribunal. Will 
it not declare, with unmistakable vigor, that America, 
founded to promote civil and religious liberty, still 
believes in Conscience ? 


We Don’t Go to Geneva 


NE of those American “spells” of isolation has 
C) attacked Secretary William N. Doak of the 
United States Department of Labor. 

A short time ago it was announced that he had ap- 
pointed Miss Mary Anderson, chief of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department, as an unofficial observer to 
represent this country at the International Labor Con- 
ference which opened May 28 in Geneva. Since she 
would have been the first American delegated to attend Important Notice | 

| 


these annual conferences, there was great satisfaction 
among all who rejoice in closer international coopera- EADERS whose subscriptions have not expired 

















tion. 
But now Secretary Doak has ordered Miss Anderson 


fortnight about the disposition of their subscriptions. 


will hear from the Woman’s Journal within a 
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ITH this the Woman's 


brings to a close sixty-one and a half years 


number Journal 
of continuous publication. 

Founded in 1870 by Lucy Stone and Henry Black- 
well as an aid to securing for woman equa] rights—- 
to an education, to earn a living, to use her brain and 
talents in whatever way she chose, to own her wages, 
her inheritance, her children and herself, to a voice in 
government—the /Voman’s Journal has seen most of 
these things accomplished in a greater or less degree. 
After the campaign for woman suffrage came to a 
triumphant conclusion, the Woman's Journal was set 
to another task—to stimulate women to take up their 
new responsibilities as citizens; to furnish them with 
simple, brief information about public affairs; to ex- 
press the woman’s viewpoint; above all, to further the 
woman’s program, the reason which had stimulated the 
fight for the vote. 

This program has been printed often in these edi- 
torial pages—proper care of all children, the elimina- 
tion of illiteracy, the open door for women in every 
business and profession, better conditions for women 
wage earners, better law enforcement, more decency in 
government, world peace. These movements, about 
which most women care, and for which the great wom- 
en’s organizations are working, are so vital to the 
development of our civilization, that it seemed of the 
utmost importance to have a magazine devoted to them. 

Moreover, the entire world in which women live 
today is so changed that a magazine which deals with 
woman, not as housekeeper alone, but in all her new 
relationships, and furnishes stimulating, helpful guid-. 
ance in her many new problems, seemed to fit her needs. 

During the fifty years of continuous campaigning 
for equal rights, the Woman’s Journal was supported, 
often at great personal sacrifice, by the Blackwell 
family and many other devoted friends of the move- 
ment. In 1917 it was purchased by the Leslie Woman 
Suffrage Commission, moved from Boston to New 
York, and became an increasingly important factor in 
the final winning of suffrage. After the ratification 
of the suffrage amendment, for several years the mag- 
azine continued to be published by the Leslie Com- 
mission. But, as the Leslie Commission itself was 
soon going out of existence, its work accomplished, if 
the Journal was to continue some other means of sup- 
porting it had to be found. 

Letters to subscribers telling frankly of the situa- 
tion brought an overwhelming expression of opinion 
testifying to their appreciation of the magazine, to- 
gether with considerable sums of money. Since the 
W oman’s Journal seemed to be so important and help- 
ful to its readers, with the encouragement of the Leslie 


Announcement 


Commission and with the advice and help of magazine 
experts, a program of expansion and promotion was 
formulated by which it was hoped to make the mag- 
azine self-supporting. An extraordinary group of 
major stockholders, called guarantors, was organized, 
including the best known women in the United States. 

Under the new plan the Woman’s Journal made 
much progress, both in advertising and circulation. In 
spite of the increased concentration of publications into 
great corporations with immense resources where huge 
sums of money could be expended in gaining circula- 
tion and securing advertising; in spite of the constant 
trend of advertising toward mass circulation, the 
Journal forged ahead. Then came the business slump 
from which the whole world suffers. To continue 
publication more capital is needed than we can find. 


HE decision to suspend publication has not been 

easy to make. Quite apart from the value of the 
magazine to the woman movement, the Journal gains 
stand on solid ground. Circulation returns in Decem- 
ber and January were close to the best in its history. 
Advertising in April was ahead of either April, 1929 
or 1930, and the May Woman’s Journal carried the 
largest amount of advertising it had ever published. 
But the gains are not sufficient. The sums needed are 
not large, as the magazine publishing business goes, 
but they are beyond our available resources. 

Some of our suffrage friends believe that the Wom- 
an’s Journal has fulfilled its mission, that with the 
victory for the movement for equal rights, there is no 
longer need for a special woman’s organization or 
woman’s magazine, that women should simply take 
their places in the world of men. The Woman’s 
Journal does not share this opinion. As long as wom- 
en are still outside of the management of public af- 
fairs, of the political parties, of big business; as long as 
they still have their own programs of social betterment ; 
above all, as long as they are still timid and hesitant 
about doing their share and accepting their responsibil- 
ity, we believe a magazine like the Woman’s Journal 
is still greatly needed, and we are sorrowful at having 
to say farewell. 

To all those who have stood loyally by the mag- 
azine as readers and subscribers, to those who have so 
generously contributed throughout the years to make 
publication of the Woman’s Journal possible, to the 
directors who have given hours in consideration of the 
magazine’s problems, we, who have been responsible 
for the magazine these past ten years, give our most 
grateful thanks. 

GERTRUDE Foster Brown, Managing Director. 

VirGINIA Roperick, Editor 
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The League Looks at the Primary 


VERY “Leaguer” knows that no election machinery 
is ever perfected, and that no matter how skilfully 
it be built, such machinery is subject to abuse by 
those who use it, largely because of the negligence 
of those who do not use it. 

“Direct Primary Day’ at the recent meeting of the Gen- 
eral Council was planned with a view to re-examining the 
primary, not as an isolated piece of machinery, but as one 
important element in the election process. The central theme 
of the day was the constructive attack on the problem giving 
consideration to the primary not as a method to be unques- 
tionably defended from destruction by the friends of the ‘good 
old’ convention,” but as a method of nomination, preferable 
without doubt, to the convention,. and itself in need of im- 
provement. 

At a “hearing” before the Senate elections committee of 
the “state of Transylvania,’ League members impersonating 
foes of the primary attacked it as the cause of non-voting, of 
the destruction of party responsibility, of widespread corrup- 
tion, and of low calibre office-holders. Its defenders, on the 
other hand, argued the importance of the primary to secure 
popular control of nominations. They went further and pro- 
posed changes such as the short ballot, permanent registration, 
stricter corrupt practices legislation, and a pre-primary desig- 
nation of a slate by the party, as ways of correcting many of 
the evils too often laid at the door of the primary. 

“Can the Direct Primary Be Improved?” asked Professor 
Ralph S. Boots of the University of Pittsburgh, in his ad- 
dress tracing the history of nominating methods and discussing 
the problems of government by the people in the United States 


today. Although, he pointed out, the present disintegration 
of the political parties is by no means due entirely to the 
primary, party responsibility requires the protection of the 
party from invasion, and the ability of the party to force 
candidates to accept its principles. Because the primary 
offers endless opportunity for discussion from so many dif- 
ferent angles the Council was divided after his address into 
four groups which analyzed methods of shortening the ballot, 
means of securing fewer and better candidates, reducing the 
cost, and strengthening party responsibility. 

The opportunity for thrashing out all phases of the prob- 
lems presented during the day was far too brief, but the 
value of the day lay not in conclusions which the Council 
reached, for it made no effort to conclude discussion, but 
rather in the questions which it raised, in the indication of 
the varied faces of the problem in the several states, and in 
the train of thinking which it stimulated. Perhaps there 
were two phases of the question which held greater interest 
than others: party responsibility, most difficult of solution; 
and the short ballot, most difficult of attainment. 

If Leagues can look with fresh light upon the improve- 
ments in electoral machinery now studied and in several 
instances supported by the Department of Efficiency in Gov- 
ernment, the chief purpose of the day will have been 
achieved. But it is to be hoped that the League can go a 
step further and find definite improvements, no matter how 
small they may appear, that will enable the primary to func- 
tion more effectively as the medium of popular control of 
government and of candidates for public office. 

DorotHuy L. Jupp. 





Delegates to the Annual Meeting of the General Council of the League, April 14-17, 1931 
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Unemployment Measures to the Front 


ACING the fact that the present unemployment situa- 

tion is the. great problem challenging the country, the 

League at the annual meeting of its General Council 
pushed to the front of its program items dealing with the 
subject. The section of the program which for several years 
had permitted the League to support legislation for adequate 
appropriation for the United States Employment Service 
was changed so that the organization may now work for 
an effectively co-ordinated system of Federal and state em- 
ployment offices in which system there is due regard for the 
interests of women. 


Discussion which preceded the vote to change the wording 


of the item brought out the opinion that not only must the 
United States Employment Service be adequately supported 
but that it must be reorganized internally so as to provide 
close co-ordination between state and local services. It was 
brought out that unemployment problems do not remain 
within state borders and that in order to deal effectively with 
the situation state services must be organized so that they can 
co-operate each with the other. 

The decision as to what particular measure the organization 
will support in the next session of Congress to bring about this 
legislation was left to the Board of Directors, as is customary 
in the League. The Council voted, however, that the passage 
ot such a measure should be one of the League’s major legis- 
lative objectives along with the work to secure Federal appro- 
priations for maternity and infancy hygiene work and the 
entrance of the United States in the World Court. At the 
Post-Council meeting of the Board of Directors methods of 
stimulating state and local Leagues to study unemployment 
compensation insurance acts were planned. 

In her annual address to the Council, Miss Sherwin dis- 
cussed the place of the League in a critical year like the one 
just passed. Jt has been and still is a dreadful period in com- 
munity and national life, she said, a shame on us in so far 
as it is due te the ignorance of many and the lack of fore- 
sighted action of others in a position to know and do better. 

. . To find and to take the ways to prevent a recurrence of 
such experience is a burden on us all as. inescapable as the 
prevention of war. 

Miss Sherwin brought out the fact that because of the 
very nature of the purpose of the League it did not offer its 
members the immediate satisfaction of spending themselves 
in various forms of social service in behalf of suffering. She 
also pointed out that its distinguishing qualities prevented it 
from supporting governmental relief without a preparatory 
study which in most cases time did not permit. She called 
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attention to the fact, however, that since 1923 the League 
through its committee on Women in Industry has offered 
leadership to develop understanding and opinion on the ques- 
tions involved and discussed today. She traced the growth 
of that committee program showing how first it was inter- 
ested in the recommendations of the President’s Committee 
of 1921 on Unemployment, then in the study of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, and then in 1928 added the subject of Stabil- 
ization of Unemployment for study. Since the first report 
of the committee in 1920 the establishment of a Federal Em- 
ployment Service with adequate appropriations for it has been 
carried in somewhat varying phrases.in the committee program 
for support. The 1930 Convention added two items to the 
Women in Industry program for support which would con- 
tribute directly to the stabilization of employment. On the 
basis of that provision some state Leagues have bravely tackled 
the problem before the people and the question of supporting 
specific proposals before state legislatures. 

Miss Sherwin also pointed out that since 1923 the League 
has published Jobs and Workers, a scientific study in popular 
form, 4 Program for Unemployment, a Study of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, and a valuable kit of study material accom- 
panied by dn Outline for the Study of the Stabilization of 
Employment. 


Nationality Resolution 


RESOLUTION was passed at the Council meeting 
of the League reaffirming the belief of the organization 
in the principle of independent citizenship for married 
women. This action was taken in anticipation of the Sep- 
tember meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations 
which will consider the conventions drafted by the Hague 
Nationality Conference of 1930. The Secretary General of 
the League of Nations was recently empowered to appoint an 
advisory committee of women representing nine international 
women’s organizations to assist in the formulation of the re- 
port to the Assembly. The resolution as passed’:— 
“RECOGNIZES that each sovereign State must de- 
termine the conditions on which its own nationality will 
be conferred or withheld. 
“FAVORS the recommendation of the Hague Conference 
to the Governments to study the possibility of introduc- 
ing into their law the principle of the equality of the 
sexes in matters of nationality and hopes that the Gov- 
ernments. will find it acceptable to adopt in their law 
and practice the principle ‘that the nationality of the 
wife shall henceforth not be affected without her con- 
sent by the mere fact of marriage or by any change in 
the nationality of her husband.’ ” 





Miss Belle Sherwin, president, stands at the extreme right of the front row, page 24 
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The Militants—A Prize-Win- 
ner's Novel—Adventures in a 

Jungle — More Years at Hull 
House—Fathers—and Poems 


‘NE of the most amazing chapters 

in all history is that of the militant 
suffrage movement in England. Few 
will dispute that it gave huge impetus 
to woman suffrage not only in Great 
Britain but throughout the world. In 
“The Suffragette Movement,’ Sylvia 
Pankhurst tells the entire story with 
great vividness. 

The Women’s Social and Political 
Union was organized by Mrs. Emmeline 
Pankhurst in 1903. For over ten years 
she and her older daughter, Christabel, 
together with Mr. and Mrs. Pethick 
ILawrence, held the reins of power over 
an ever-increasing number of women, 
and their commands were given unques- 
tioning obedience. Mr. Lawrence was 
a man of wealth and position, and was 
treasurer of the organization. 

From the beginning of the spectacular 
campaign they carried on, support poured 
in. Donations were from $100,000 to 
$150,000 a year. Such huge open air 
meetings and pageants and parades as the 
Union held have never been known. 
Then, as these methods did not bring the 
vote, militancy began. From heckling 
and interrupting political meetings it 
grew ever more daring. When the suff- 
ragettes insisted on presenting their de- 
mands to Parliament, they were mauled 
by the police with violence and indecency 
over and over again, while members of 
Parliament watched from windows and 
laughed at their struggles. 

Women of high position and tender 
breeding vied with each other to be ar- 
rested. In prison they suffered every 
indignity that can come to the most de- 
graded. They adopted hunger strikes 
and for weeks on end were fed by force. 
Among them were women from some of 
the best known families in England, as 
well as many well known professional 
women and writers and artists of high 
standing. Their endurance was beyond 
belief. One went thirty-one days with- 
out food; one thirteen days without food 
or water. They came out from prison 
broken in health, only to go back again 
time after time. Several of them died. 
Mrs. Pankhurst herself, after being sen- 





Susan Glaspell, author of “Ambrose Holt 
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and Family,” who has won the Pulitzer 
Prize for the best play of 1930, “Alison’s 
House” 


tenced to three years’ imprisonment, was 
released and re-arrested ten times under 
the “cat and mouse” act because each 
time she was arrested she refused food 
and the authorities were afraid she 
would die. 

Christabel did not suffer like the rest, 
but directed the movement from Paris. 
Sylvia herself, although disapproving of 
much of the militancy demanded by 
Christabel, went to prison many times 
and always went on hunger and thirst 
strikes. While their suffering advertised 
the movement it did not give them the 
vote and it was the war that finally 
brought victory. Mrs. Pankhurst and 
Christabel immediately dropped the suff- 
rage fight to enlist in Government serv- 
ice. 

The book is written with considerable 
charm and is a valuable historical docu- 
ment.—. F. B. 


ELICATE and distinct as a fine 

etching is the portrait of Harriette 
Holt, the family pivot of “Ambrose Holt 
and Family,’ by Susan Glaspell. 

Born with a gold spoon in her mouth. 
the daughter of the richest manufacturer 
in a Mississippi town, petted by ber hus- 
band as a brainless darling and called 
“Blossom” by all because of her flower- 
like, innocent face, poor Harriette is 
balked in trying to get more out of life 
than mere frivolity. She is never al- 
lowed to have “a room of her own,” 
spiritually speaking, until she is rescued 
by the return of her ne’er-do-well 


father-in-law, Ambrose Holt, who long 
before had deserted his family and 
earned the contempt of his son and fel- 
low townsmen. But Harriette finds a 
friend whose ripe wisdom gives her 
quickened understanding and courage. 

Aside from the inner drama of Har- 
riette’s changing personality the book is 
a “still life” in pastel. Here, as in “Fu- 
gitive’s Return,” Miss Glaspell shows 
herself more and more interested in the 
subtle growth of the soul and less in the 
outward adventures of life. 


66 HAT I Owe to My Father” is 

a book unique and full of in- 
spiration. Each chapter is written by a 
different person: Jane Addams, Roger 
Babson, Samuel A. Eliot, Edward A. 
Filene, Harry Emerson Fosdick, John 
Haynes Holmes, Nicholas Vachel Lind- 
say, Paul Dwight Moody, William 
Pickens, Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, Stephen S. 
Wise, Mary E. Woolley and Alice 
Stone Blackwell, with shorter tributes 
from a number of others. It is edited 
by Dr. Sydney Strong, with an intro- 
duction by James E. West, Chief Scout 
Executive of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. When the daily papers are so full 
of scandals, it is delightful to read the 
accounts given from the most diverse 
standpoints by these many men and 
women, of the work and influence of 
good fathers. Jane Addams’ remi- 
niscences are especially touching, and 
those of Nicholas Vachel Lindsay extra- 
ordinarily vivid and thrilling. But it 
seems invidious to pick out any for spe- 
cial mention, when so many are excel- 
lent. To read this book is like breathing 
fresh air after long confinement to the 
house. It should be in the library of 
every school and college, and of every 
family. Parents, in particular, should 
read it and be inspired to do and be 
more for their children. 

A ice STONE BLACKWELL. 


HOSE who love the clear, un- 

daunted genius of Emily Dickinson 
are glad that her poems have been col- 
lected in an edition that celebrates the 
hundredth anniversary of her birth. As 
the years go on the interest in this New 
England recluse, both as a person and 
as a poet, deepens. Surely never did 
any one find in frustration the occasion 
of so challenging and at the same time 
so lyrical an expression of varying moods 
—delight in the sheen of flowers, the ris- 
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ing of the sun and its setting, the glint 
of the stars; sorrow and triumph of love 
denied fulfilment; audacious humor at 
the expense of what Martha Bianchi, in 
her introduction, challenges as_ the 
“brimstone theology” of her day; and 
a thankful acceptance of what Emily 
herself described in two of her severely 
simple lines as 


“The overtakelessness of those 
Who have accomplished Death.” 


A mystic, a lover separated from the 
loved one, a realist too, whose pitiless 
sincerity enhances instead of belittling 
the common Ict, Emily Dickinson’s voice 
is heard by the sophisticated and the 
ingenuous.—E. P. 


UNIQUE ttravel book, an amaz- 

ing account of life in deepest 
Africa, has been written by a woman 
doctor—‘‘Jungles Preferred,’ by Dr. 
Janet Miller. Dr. Miller must be an ex- 
traordinary woman. Born in Tennessee, 
after eleven years of medical missionary 
work in Japan she became head’ of the 
largest woman’s hospital in the East, in 
Shanghai. Then she was begged to go 
to the Belgian Conge to combat sleep- 
ing sickness—in a country known as the 
“white man’s graveyard.” Although 
Dr. Miller says she was scared at the 
very idea, she accepted and undertook 
the interminable journey—forty-two 
days on a boat up the Congo and other 
rivers. 

From far and wide the sick were 
brought to her and she cared for them 
with the help of native boys. ‘There 
were not only the terrible diseases, sleep- 
ing sickness, leprosy, elephantiasis, but 
many suffering from the attacks of wild 
animals. She says the whole of Africa 
seems to be divided among lepers, lions, 
elephants and sleeping sickness. 

Her own life was a succession of hair- 
raising experiences, not only with the 
natives, but with snakes and wild 
animals and insects even more terrifying. 
She once found her room so filled with 
flying ants that they had to burn it out, 
and swept up the dead ants by bushels. 
She matched her medical skill against the 
rites of witch doctors, and once she sat 
on a native jury that tried a case of 
evil eye. 

Dr. Miller is not only a brave wom- 
an, she is an artist in words, although 
inclined to superlatives. One feels the 
hot breath of the jungle, the blackness 
of the tropical night, the horrors of 
animal life waiting to pounce on its prey, 
the pitiful superstitions of the natives. 
It is a hungry country with plenty of 
elephant grass and jungle foliage, but 
little food. No European vegetables 
will grow. The natives are not allowed 
firearms and when by chance they get a 
hippopotamus or boa constrictor, or a 
monkey, they have a grand feast. Dr. 
Miller took out canned food for her 


three months’ service. When she 
finally started on her way home she says 
she knew how Elijah felt when he en- 
tered the heavenly chariot. 


T is never too late to talk about any- 
thing Jane Addams has written. 
Hence these belated lines about “The 
Second Twenty Years at Hull-House,” 
published a few months ago. In this 
book Miss Addams does more than con- 
tinue the story of the famous settlement 
of which she is founder and head. The 
book is less a narrative than was “Twen- 
ty Years at Hull-House.” It is rather a 
reflection of the many social movements 
in which Jane Addams, with Hull- 
House perspective, played so large a part 
in the years from 1909 to 1929: the 
woman suffrage campaign, the Progres- 
sive Party, prohibition, immigration, and 
many forms of work for peace and social 
justice. 

Miss Addams’ chapter on prohibition 
is particularly striking. Her description 
of the appalling evils of the old saloon 
is matched by that of the desperate law- 
lessness of bootlegging; but she ends 
with an impressive appeal for continued 
effort to secure enforcement. In another 
chapter, her account of the cruel hard- 
ships of immigrants under certain provi- 
sions of the quota law and our cut-and- 
dried tests for naturalization has, for all 
its quiet telling, the force of an arraign- 
ment. 

The book gives one the stimulation of 
associating with a great mind and spirit, 
keenly aware of all the trends of her 
time, farseeing, wise. 


O women who demand the right 

to think their own thoughts, live 
their own lives, experience the effect ot 
their actions, whether for good or tor 
evil, Annie Besant will always have a 
vital attraction. Born in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, she has lived many, some 
would say too many, lives. She has be- 
lieved vehemently in too many theories. 
been the follower of too many “isms,” 
been deceived by too many opportunists. 
Yet as we follow her life portrayed so 
vividly, so succinctly, withal so fairly in 
“The Passionate Pilgrim” by Gertrude 
Marvin Williams, whether we are won 
over or not we cannot help but thrill 
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to her courage, her energy, her industry, 
her resourcefulness, her desire to live 
to the fullest, and in this work, as she 
said of herself, “to follow truth.” 

In the hands of a lesser biographer the 
very variety of Mrs. Besant’s interests, 
her many spectacular conversions to a 
mode of thinking and a mode of living, 
her many revulsions, would have made 
an impossible hodge-podge. The book, 
though, is so simple, so direct, the author 
has her material so well in hand that it 
is at all times informative and in the 
greater part absorbing reading. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion 
of the book deals with Mrs. Besant’s 
experiences in India. To this, Mrs. Wil- 
liams, author also of “Understanding 
India,” has much to contribute.—J. w. 
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Summer Health Sense 


HE two great changes in our 

environment in the summer 

time are the presence of light 

and heat. In response to the 

warmth out-of-doors, the win- 
dows of our houses are open all day long, 
instead of only all night long. The dry, 
steami-heated atmosphere of our indoor 
winter rooms is exchanged for the moist 
moving air of out-of-doors. 

Immediately all the disabling respira- 
tory colds and infections of the winter 
cease. Right away, in early April even, 
as soon as this change slips into our lives 
we begin to feel better. Light and heat 
are absorbed not only by the green vege- 
tation of the earth but by its human in- 
habitants, too. 

Yet even these two extremely good 
things may be absorbed to excess. The 
golden mean of successful living lies in 
avoiding both an excess and a deficiency. 
In the depth of winter, housed, furred, 
we suffer from a lack of light; in the 
middle of summer we may suffer from 
too much. Fortunately science and hu- 
man tradition have taught us how to 
make use of all the benefiting and stimu- 
lating effects of light and how to avoid 
its harmful effects. 


When to Sun Bathe 


N summer, one should avail oneself 
to the highest point of safety and 
comfort of this free-for-all supply of 
light which falls on the just and the 
unjust, on city dwellers and on country 
dwellers. In natural sunshine light and 
heat are indissolubly associated. Some- 
times both are too great to be borne, but 
more often only the heat produces dis- 
comfort, so that most authorities advo- 
cate the early morning sunbath, when 
the heat rays are less powerful and a 
disastrous overdose is less to be feared 
than later in the day. Such a “sunning,” 
begun carefully, for not more than ten 
minutes at a time, then increased to half 
an hour, if the day’s importunities per- 
mit, will slowly, safely and gently tan 
the body outside and induce within those 
beneficial changes that may be traced 
to the rejuvenating power of light. Nor 
are our beaches and suburban backyards 
the only basking grounds for sun bath- 
ing. The flat roofs of our city housing 
are already being used by a multitude. 
During the sun bath, head and eyes 
should be scrupulously protected both 
from the heat and the glare. Wide- 


By GuLieLMA F,. Axsop, M.D. 
College Physician at Barnard 


brimmed hats, street parasols, beach par- 
asols, even the old-fashioned sunbonnet 
with its shield for the nape of the neck 
are necessary adjuncts of a sunny life. 
A tip from tropical peoples, those light 
dwellers of the world, shows the meticu- 
lous care with which they cover their 
heads and necks. And the pith helmets 
of tropic adventurers were designed to 
satisfy the need for shelter from heat 





SOME SUMMER DOoNn’Ts 


Don’t tan too quickly 


Don’t expose head or eyes to hot 
sun rays 


Don’t wear thick clothes 
Don’t eat much meat 
Don’t sit up too late 


Don’t worry over winter work 











and shade from light for the eyes. The 
dread effects of an overdose of heat and 
light are headaches, lassitude, nausea, 
and ultimately both sunstroke and heat- 
stroke. : 

With this change from the winter en- 
vironment to the summer environment, 
from cold and darkness to light and 
heat, should go radical changes in food. 
One physician advises an almost vege- 
tarian diet, including, of course, milk 
in abundance, for his sun patients. He 
reminds us that the diet of the South 
Sea Islanders and other tropical peoples 
consists largely of watery fruits and suc- 
culent vegetables without any of the 
heavy meats of Northern menus. In- 
stinct, Nature herself, leads us in the 
same direction and we find a growing 
distaste for our favorite roasts of winter. 
Fruit should be eaten at the beginning 
and the end of every meal; salads should 
be served in as great a variety as the 
ingenuity of the housewife can devise. 
Cool drinks, iced only lightly if at all, 
of fruit juices or carbonated water, of 
fresh milk or buttermilk, can be taken 
freely. 

As the mechanism of the body for tem- 
perature comfort involves the secretion 
and the evaporation of sweat, to make 
this process easy and smooth, thus cool- 
ing the body, ample fluids are necessary 
and ample facilities for evaporation, 
such as porous, loose, thin clothing and 


moving air. Breezes, either the soft, 
fragrant breeze of a summer evening in 
the country or the grateful breeze of the 
artificial electric fan (the equivalent of 
the punkah of the Orient) or even the 
gentle wafting of air by the gayly 
painted hand fan, are a necessity for 
summer comfort and well-being. 

In at least the northeastern part of 
America the radical changes in climate 
call for a stupendous alteration in living 
habits so that the same race must adapt 
itself to the ways of the Eskimos in win- 
ter and to the ways of the South Seas 
in summer. 

As summer often coincides with coun- 
try vacation, our summertime desire is to 
recuperate and to get as much vigor and 
strength as possible out of the country 
sojourn. We must remember, there- 
fore, that it is during sleep that the 
great recuperation of the body takes place 
and that, in most likelihood during the 
winter, evening work, study and enter- 
tainments have curtailed the hours of 
rest until the body is in a condition of 
sleep starvation. Country air and in- 
creased exercise will of themselves lure 
us to more sleep, provided we make time 
for it during the day. Evening is so 
lovely, moonlight so entrancing that 
many of us would rather stay up late 
in the country than in the city, in which 
case we must ensure enough sleep by 
long afternoon naps. This early after- 
noon or midday siesta will also enable 
us to escape the hottest part of the day. 


The Joys of a Hobby 
B UT as we change from our winter 


clothes to our summer clothes and 

from city to country, we should 
also change our minds—sweep away the 
preoccupation with work, society or 
study that worries us from morning to 
night in the city, and let the sights and 
sounds of the country rush in like a great 
healing flood. A new hobby, photography, 
bird study, or a new aim to walk ten or 
twenty miles -a day by a pedometer, 
will add zest to the regulation routine 
of games and dances and swims. 

Scanty clothing, light in color and 
porous in texture; a milk, fruit and vege- 
tarian diet; plenty of water, plenty of 
sunshine with shade for the head and 
eyes, will enable either city dwellers or 
country vacationists to profit by the 
abundance of light and heat—the gift 
of the summer months. 
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AN AMERICAN LIBRARY IN SPAIN 


By RutTH SAWYER 


Author of “Doctor Danny,” “Gladiola Murphy,” etc. 


O special building houses it, 
no staff of workers serve its 
readers. There are no card 
indexes, reading rooms, or 
funds to support it; yet for 

more than three years it has served the 
English-speaking people not only of 
Seville but of the larger part of Anda- 
lusia. The story of it is the story of 
one American woman’s appreciation of 
the need of books in English for the 
traveler, the student or the settler in a 
foreign country, and her untiring serv- 
ice to them. 

Fifteen years or more ago Mrs. Leti- 
tia Wright came to Spain with her 
daughter, who refuses to come into the 
story. Like all people with selfless vi- 
sion Mrs. Wright will take no credit 
either for the idea of the library or for 
the time she spends each day sending 
books out, checking them in again. 
“Everybody has helped with this library ; 
that is what has made it so interesting. 
It has brought the most delightful peo- 
ple to our door and made friends for us.” 

But let me tell of the library as I 
found it, or rather as it found me. Only 
women who have traveled alone know 
what it means to arrive, ill, in a strange 
city. For two days I had been alone in 
Seville, unable to move, when word 
came that a Mrs. Wright had heard that 
an American lay ill in the hotel. Could 
she send some books down? What kind 
would be most enjoyed? 

To hundreds through the year such a 
message comes as a complete mystery. 
As it happened, I had heard of Mrs. 
Wright and her daughter in Madrid; of 
the library and their rare hospitality that 
starts from the doorway of their apart- 
ment and spreads like the proverbial 
pebble in the pond until it has well nigh 
circled the globe. 

When I was able to carry the bor- 
rowed books, with my gratitude, back to 
Mrs. Wright, I found a delightful little 
woman, who for all her mellow years 
and moonlit hair was as full of interests 
and enthusiasms as a junior at college. 
To serve the sick, in the English Nurs- 
ing Home, here, or in hotels, that was 
what had given root to the idea. In 
the beginning the Wrights had a few 
hundred books of their own; there were 
Americans and English living in Seville 
who had as many more; enough to start 
with. 

Mrs. Wright them 


went to see 





and told of her wish to start a loan 
library, which might be at the service of 
any person who could read English; 
could she list their books with hers? 
She would be personally responsible for 
them, deliver them and see that they 
were returned. 

About this time there was organized 
on the Guadalquivir, some fifteen miles 
out of Seville, a tremendous wholesale 
produce company. In giant plots of 
fifty and more acres each, rice, cotton, 
sugar cane and much more were raised, 
with an Englishman as superintendent 
over each unit. These men were segre- 
gated, living in small cabins apart, with 
only the Spanish laborers for com- 
panions. Books in English would be a 


godsend to them, Mrs. Wright thought, 
so she began packing a boxful each week 
and sending it down to the company’s 
News of 


office for distribution. the 





Mrs. Wright, in a silhouette cut by the author 


service traveled. Others heard of it, iso- 
lated men or women living fifty, eighty, 
a hundred kilometres away. Farther 
and farther afield the books went. Only 
those who have traveled in the south of 
Spain, who know how almost impossible 
it is to buy books in English, can un- 
derstand the happiness this service kept 
spreading. 

By the end of the first year there were 
not half books enough. But the library 
was growing rapidly. Tourists, who 


came to borrow, left steamer-books be- 
hind them. People moved away from 
Seville and gave their books to the 
Wrights. Students come to study in the 
Archives of the Indies, and gave books 
on history and travel. A catalogue be- 
came necessary. Mrs. Wright made the 
first herself, seven copies; but in half a 
year the library had increased to such 
an extent another catalogue was needed. 
As a sort of thank offering the produce 
company had their machine strike off as 
many copies as could be used. The 
Ateneo, the Atheneum of Spain, with a 
large club in Seville, offered the loan 
of the English books in their library in 
return for the privilege of borrowing 
from the American library. Traveling 
authors who came to write books sent 
back autographed copies. Baedekers and 
guidebooks were donated. Mrs. Wright 
had many delightful stories to tell of 
how books had found their way onto 
the shelves of that room given over to 
the library, and of the amazing way in 
which they had gotten free transporta- 
tion to the far distant readers. 

“People telephone or come in and say 
they are driving to such and such a 
place. Can they take any books for me? 
Sometimes they are friends, sometimes 
strangers who have heard about the 
library. It is wonderful how kind and 
thoughtful everybody is. It’s like a fairy- 
tale of a library that made itself.” 

Rarely is a book lost or appropriated. 
And for those few who go astray there 
are literally hundreds that take their 
place. I looked over the catalogue and 
wished that American librarians might 
see how well balanced was this library 
that had made itself. 

“But there is a great need in Spain 
that we cannot meet with our little 
library,’ and Mrs. Wright went on to 
outline hers and her daughter's great 
hope for an American reference library 
in Seville, eventually. So many students, 
graduate students and teachers come 
from every university in the United 
States to research in the Archives of the 
Indies—and they are badly handicapped 
in their work through lack of refer- 
ence books. 

There is a room in the United States 
Consulate in Seville, waiting to house 
such a library. If the Wrights’ dream 
is realized, that room will bring to a 
fine completion the American library at 
Seville. 





Religion-Shy Parents 


(Continued from page 13) 


real significance of Santa Claus!” 

I assumed a blandly innocent expres- 
sion. 

‘How did you handle it?” I queried. 

“Oh, it was really quite simple,” 
brightly. ‘‘I just explained to them that 
Santa Claus was actually the spirit of 
Christmas. That, while they were little 
children, we showed them by means of 
a dressed-up figure what we meant by 
the spirit of love and giving. Now that 
they were older, they could take part 
themselves in spreading the Christmas 
spirit. That, although this spirit was 
always present in our hearts, Christ- 
mas was the time especially set apart in 
which to show it. They got the idea 
perfectly!” 

“But—” I stammered meekly, “even 
assuming that religious instruction has 
not progressed since our own childhood, 
and that consequently your youngsters 
do form a literal image of God—if, 
when they were old enough, you could 
make the transference in their minds 
from the actual long-bearded Santa 
Claus to the intangible spirit of giving, 
why wouldn’t it be just as easy to make 
the transference from the idea of a 
long-bearded God to the idea of the 
spirit of love?” 

She looked at me pityingly, and then 
a bit scornfully. These modern mothers 
will never be indicted for self-distrust. 

“My dear, don’t be fantastic! The 
ideas aren’t the least bit similar. Fancy 
burdening the poor infants with a 
frowning, anthropomorphic God. Theo- 
logical baggage! No, indeed, I shall 
leave all such matters until they reach 
their reasoning years!” 

Yet she has not put off discussing 
until their reasoning years those other 
experiences with goodness and beauty 
and love which the world has grown to 
value. 

The Jesuit fathers were uncannily 
correct, according to modern psycholo- 
gists, when they announced that if they 
could but have a child until he was six, 
he would be a Catholic the remainder 
of his life. 

These psychologists reaffirm that 
those first years, which are completely 
lost to conscious memory, actually out- 
weigh all later years in their power to 
form character. That our feeling about 
religion and morals dates back to experi- 
ences so early that no voluntary effort 
on our part can recall them. Yet these 
same experiences, unrecognized, mold 
our every mature judgment and belief. 

If this is true—if early childhood is 
a vast mental and spiritual sponge, 
soaking up indelible influences; and if 
we admit that all our own yearnings 
and strivings trace back to that same 
early, potent period, which in most cases 
was one of religious training, how dare 


we defraud our children of a similar 
preparation? How dare we let their 
characters be built out of a childhood 
completely materialistic ? 

Our only valid right to defraud our 
children of what we ourselves had is the 
admission that all our own upward 
urges, all our own deepest impulses 
toward good, are inherently false and 
worthless. Few of us are willing to 
admit that. 

If you are a modern mother, you 
owe it to your child to take enough 
time from your studies of Binet tests, 
Intelligence Quotients, and Child Guid- 
ance Clinics to decide exactly what you 
do believe. 

You may think you believe in noth- 
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Morrell Dolan Studio, Denver 
Marian Castle 


Mrs. Castle, whose picture we 
have long promised you, is the well- 
remembered author of “‘] Rebel at 
Rebellion,” ‘Hard-Boiled Marriage” 
and “Hard-Boiled Mothers,’ which 
are among the most-quoted articles 
ever published in this magazine. .. . 
Judge Florence E. Allen, only wom- 
an judge of a State Supreme Court, 
is one of the best-known and most- 
admired American women... . Mil- 
dred Adams, perhaps the Journal's 
leading writer, if both quality and 
quantity are taken into account, 
writes this time on the basis of an 
interview with Mrs. Frederick Stuart 
Greene, legislative chairman for the 
New York State Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, . . . Edna Saylor Diffen- 
dorfer is the wife of Ralph E. Diffen- 
dorfer, whom she accompanied 
when he went as Councilor on 
behalf of the Mission Boards in con- 
nection with the Layman’s Foreign 
Mission Inquiry. Helen John- 
son Keyes is a well-known news- 
paper woman, editor and _ special 
writer. . Josephine Schain, Na- 
tional Director of the Girl Scouts, 
is an expert in international affairs. 

Elisabeth S. Craig interprets 
Washington for a famous chain of 
newspapers as well as the Journal. 
. .» Dorothy Dunbar Bromley writes 
for leading magazines. And 
Ruth Sawyer is a novelist and other 
kinds of writer, just back from 
Spain. . Dr. Gulielma F. Aslop 


is a popular college physician. 











ing. But you are wrong. You believe 
in something, even if it’s only the selfish 
advantages to be obtained from leading 
“the good life.” If that’s what you 
believe, teach it to your child. 

If you believe that evolution did not 
stop with Adam and Eve and a Biblical 
book of Genesis, but that it continues 
on even today; and if you believe, as do 
many great scientists, that this same 
evolution is not hit-and-miss, but is, in- 
stead, an orthogenetic process directed 
toward a definite end, then you are 
granting that some intelligence is direct- 
ing it. This intelligence is God. Teach 
your child so. Don’t cheat. 

If you believe, with all civilized man- 
kind, that the character of a just, intel- 
ligent, altruistic human being—and not 
the body of a prize-fighter—is the peak 
of man’s development, then you believe 
that spiritual qualities are supreme. 
Granting that all matter is indestruc- 
tible, then of course the body of the 
prize-fighter, in its final elements, is 
indestructible. Pondering these things, 
if you find it impossible to believe that 
the infinitely precious spirit of man 
should be less permanent than the com- 
ponents of his body—then you are con- 
ceding the imperishability of the spirit. 
This is immortality. Teach your child 
so. Don’t cheat. 

If you accept the suggestion of the 
astronomer, Henry Norris Russell, that 
the snuffed-out candle whose light-rays 
continue on out into space forever is 
like the snuffed-out human body whose 
spirit continues on into eternity, then 
you are embracing the idea of eternal 
life. Teach your child so. Don't 
cheat. 

When you push your microscope aside 
and shrink your imagination from atoms 
to protons, and from protons to elec- 
trons, and from electrons to the smaller 
than that, and the result leaves 
you speechless. When you contemplate 
eternity—before the beginning and after 
the end—and the thought leaves you 
desolate. When you consider infinity 
—beyond the last planet, beyond the last 
star, and then beyond that—and the 
very implication turns you desperate. 
If, then, your mind darts this way and 
that in a frantic search for an answer, 
and the only solution that seems faintly 
credible is the existence of a supreme, 
directing power—you have _ accepted 
God. Teach your child so. Don’t 
cheat. 

Swindle your child in other ways if 
you must. Dust off the well-worn 
myths about storks and Easter bunnies 
and eating the crusts “to make 
your hair curl, dearie!”’ Renovate the 
threadbare tabus about “the great big 
policeman that’ll grab you if you don’t 
behave!” 

But, for heaven’s sake—and I am not 
using slang—give your child your clear- 
est and most honest conclusions about 
God! 
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Ida M. Tarbell 


(Continued from page 15) 


characteristic. But let us turn back, in 
the light of her remarks about bio- 
graphical writing, to Miss Tarbell’s 
own career as a biographer. 

After she had completed her “Life of 
Madame Roland,” published in book 
form in 1896, she returned in 1894 to 
the United States on what she con- 
sidered a temporary visit, for she in- 
tended to make her home in Paris. As 
soon as she arrived in New York, Mr. 
S. S. McClure, for whose syndicate she 
had already done considerable writing, 
asked her to prepare for his magazine 
in four months a Life—mercifully a 
“Short Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.” 
By dint of working continually in the 
Congressional Library she fulfilled this 
contract. 

Established now both as a New 
Yorker and a biographer, she proceeded 
at Mr. McClure’s behest to write an 
“Early Life of Lincoln.’”’ When this ap- 
peared during 1896, it became the best 
seller McClure’s Magazine had ever 
published ; but in 1898 its popularity was 
excelled by the history of the great 
President in the years 1860 to 1865. 
These major lives of Lincoln were fol- 
lowed in 1907 by “‘He Knew Lincoln” ; 
in 1909 by “Father Abraham’’; in 1920 
by “In Lincoln’s Chair’; in 1924 by 
“In the Footsteps of Lincoln”; and in 
1927 by “A Reporter for Lincoln.” In 
1917 she wrote an introduction to “Un- 
collected Letters of Abraham Lincoln,” 
edited by Gilbert A. Tracy. These 
biographies were epoch-making, not only 
in Miss Tarbell’s reputation but in her 
intellectual and spiritual outlook. 


Her Masterpiece 

The ideas which actuated Lincoln 
and his period were in strong contrast 
to the standards of big business which 
Were in sway even as early as 1872, 
when the Standard Oil Company be- 
came a factor. Miss Tarbell’s great 
history of this organization stands by 
itself as an analytic study of amazing 
thoroughness put into a form compre- 
hensible and interesting to the intelligent 
layman. To prepare it she went through 
thousands of pages of printed testimony. 
No criticism of the accuracy of the his- 
tory has ever been substantiated. In 
her preface she says: “It is, perhaps, 
not too much to say that there is not 
a single important episode in the history 
of the Standard Oil Company which I 
have not discussed more or less fully 
with officers of the Company.” Miss 
Tarbell rises to the height of her talents 
in this work and is most clearly reflected 
in it. Even greater than her gift for 
portraying people, is her genius for de- 
picting economic movements. 

When she speaks of the moral issue 
she is vehement. ‘As for the ethical 
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The Moderns Have a Word 
for It—“Confidence” 


“In the thirty years of continuous association I’ve 
had in the design, manufacture, and distribution of 
Lamberton China, there has grown a deep-seated 
appreciation of those qualities of strength and char- 
acter which inspire confidence, whether it be in a per- 
son or a china. 

“Nearly half of our original staff of employees are 
still gainfully employed with me in the production of 
Lamberton China. Their skill, experience, and loyalty 
have been vital factors in the steadily growing confi- 
dence that Lamberton has enjoyed among the largest 
users of Hotel China.” 

















* ILLUSTRATED—Special Lamberton China Service Plate Executed 
for Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Furnished by Marshall Field & Co. 
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side there is no cure but in an increasing 
sense that a thing won by breaking the 
rules of the game is not worth the win- 
ning. When the business man who 
fights to secure special privileges, to 
crowd his competitor off the track by 
other than fair competitive methods re- 
ceives the same summary, disdainful os- 
tracism by his fellows that the doctor or 
lawyer who is unprofessional, the ath- 
lete who abuses the rules, receives, we 
shall have gone a long way toward mak- 
ing commerce a fit pursuit for our young 
” 
men. 


Concerning Young People 


As we moved from the lunch table 
toward the drawing room I turned once 
more from Miss Tarbell, the biographer, 
to Miss Tarbell, the teacher, and asked 
her for an impression of the young peo- 
ple with whom she had lately been as- 
sociated. 

“I am impressed,” she said, “with the 


number of fine, able girls who are com-. 


ing along. They meet higher demands 
for scholarship than earlier generations, 
they will stand for even less faking and 
they yield no conventional respect to age 
or position. And that is good. But 
many of them have a feeling of a knowl- 
edge of life, without really having it. 
The new,scheme of things forces them 
into experience—that is, into words and 
acts—but a certain inner thing is lacking, 
the slow, natural unfolding of. per- 
sonality. ‘They are like forced buds. 

“But perhaps it is more important to 
think what we older people are, or ought 
to be, doing for youth. Young people, 
I think, rise to a purpose. That is the 
secret of Russia’s appeal to youth, and 
certainly of Mussolini’s. And here in 
this country, in a democracy, we offer 
the greatest purpose in the world.—For 
the purpose of democracy, as I see it, is 
to shape things so that each can work 
out what he is—find the inner thing and 
release it.” 

Our interview was drawing to a close. 
Miss Tarbell asked me a few questions 
about my family, with that gracious and 
entirely sincere interest which makes her 
one of the loveliest characters in public 
life. She has, it is said, the largest male 
audience that a woman has ever gathered 
to her pages, for her intellectual vision 
is masculine in its depth and clarity. 
Her nature, however, is totally feminine, 
and her ethical judgments never com- 
promise with the destructive forces of 
self-seeking interests. “This is apparent 
not only in her History of the Standard 
Oil Company but also in her Life of 
Elbert T. Gary, published in 1925, in 
which are revealed the methods of the 
Steel Trust. 

She loves “the business of being a 
woman.” With enthusiasm she told me 
of the, jams and jellies which lined the 
pantry shelves of her Connecticut farm- 
house, a home set in the midst of fifty 





acres and shaded by two huge trees. 
Here in the tender days of this ap- 
proaching summer she hopes to begin her 
forthcoming Life of Owen D. Young. 

Her ways are gentle and her heart is 
romantic. The tempo of her writing is 
moderate. There are no dagger thrusts, 
only penetrating light. She is seldom 
witty; though in her reports of the 
Washington Conference on the Limita- 
tion of Armaments she is constantly 
amused, and when Secretary Hughes 
asks Senator Lodge to read the treaty of 
the Conference, she says, “All I could 
see was the United States climbing into 
the League of Nations through the 
pantry window while Senator Lodge 
held up the sash.” 

The War inspired her to publish a 
novel, “The Rising of the Tide,” an 
analysis of the effect of the War on a 
western community in the United States. 
But Miss Tarbell is not a novelist; she 
is a master analyst and interpreter of 
political and economic movements. 

If a modernist painter were to record 
symbolically his impression of Miss Tar- 
bell’s character, I think he would give us 
an abstraction composed of a surround- 
ing landscape with pastoral curves and 
soft romantic lines running eagerly for- 
ward. But against this scene he would 
etch a tower with the feeling of steel 
and piercing light rays would harrow 
the ground beneath. Yet out of the 
light-plowed furrow would rise stalks 
and blades—the promise of grain and 
of a golden harvest for the sons of men. 





About Ten Million Women 


ACKED with important items of 

information on the 10,000,000 

women wage earners in the United 
States is a pamphlet recently issued by 
the Women’s Bureau of the Federal De- 
partment of Labor. 

The main purpose of “Fact Finding 
with the Women’s Bureau,’ as it is 
called, is to guide one to the Bureau’s 
eighty-five publications and to present a 
picture of the Bureau’s far-flung work— 
a picture both in words and in clever 
sketches of a humming center of activity 
with lines stretching out to every state 
and scores of cities. 

But in describing the Bureau’s studies 
with hours, wages and working condi- 
tions of women, even more valuable are 
the findings that the pamphlet sums up 
tersely in connection with each study, so 
that it becomes a useful ready reference. 
State progress in labor legislation, the 
effect of such laws on opportunity for 
women, results of minimum wage laws, 
human waste in industry, the double re- 
sponsibilities of the married woman 
wage earner—these are just a few of the 
Bureau's investigations which are men- 
tioned, with brief facts and figures driv- 
ing home their significance. 
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Letters From India 
(Continued from page 12) 


most sacred and had an excellent look 
around before we were discovered by a 
priest, who chased us out. We could 
not understand his words, but we knew 
enough to beat it and that right quick. 
We poked around in all the queer shops 
of the bazaar with no men to be im- 
patient with us and no party to hurry 
us. We were the center of curious 
crowds all day long who followed and 
watched. We were scarcely out of sight 
or sound of some Nationalist parade all 
day with their drums and their shouts 
and the Congress flag. We encountered 
wedding processions with their bands 
and the bride*carried in a sedan chair 
completely hidden in draperies. We met 
funeral processions, carrying the dead 
bound to bamboo poles—a woman bound 
in red cloth, a man in _ white—the 
mourners singing as they went toward 
the funeral pyre to burn the body. 

I know women who say they wouldn’t 
go back to Benares for a thousand dol- 
lars, and they didn’t see one tiny part 
of what we did that day. But one can’t 
know India from a mission school, nor 
an English hotel, nor a train window. 


At Lucknow 


It was a great joy to reach Lucknow, 
weatherly speaking. Here we found the 
temperature moderating and the sur 
making some impression on the cold 
stone houses. There are many things to 
see in Lucknow but we spent most of 
our time with human interests. We 
went out with the Bible women and the 
Zenana workers to call in Mohammedan 
homes where the women are in purdah. 
I had been in Hindu homes before but 
this was my first experience in Moham- 
medan homes. The women and children 
come into a central place and are taught 
English through the medium of Gospel 
stories from the New Testament. We 
visited homes of widely different econom- 
ic standing but we found the same hos- 
pitality everywhere. In the better homes 
they took us over the house and were so 
pleased at our interest. They were eager 
to offer hospitality in food and drink, 
and it took great tact to refuse. For 
health’s sake one dare not take such risks, 
and to refuse without giving offense is 
dificult. When I thanked them for 
greeting us so kindly we received such 
answers as “This house is yours, why 
should you not come here ?’’—or “Don’t 
shame me by thanking me, it is I who 
am grateful.” 

Warm welcomes came too from the 
most wretched homes. ‘Tiny little court 
yards around which are built single lit- 
tle rooms, each room housing one branch 
of the family. Here dwell all the male 
members of a family, each with his wife 
and children. Even the servants are taken 
intimately into the family group for they 
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N MORE THAN a million homes 
General Electric Refrigerators are 
operating faultlessly, economically, 
without attention or service expense. 


Let your nearest General Electric 
dealer explain the advantages of the 
new sliding shelves, acid and stain- 
resisting porcelain interior and many 
other refinements and advantages. 
Down payments are modest and 
convenient terms are available. 

Write us for the latest issue of our magazine, ‘The 
Silent Hostess.’’ Address Section WJ6, Electric 


Refrigeration Department, General Electric Com- 
pany, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Join us in the General Electric Program, broadcast every 
Saturday Evening, on a nation-wide N. B. C. network 
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are likely to be concubines or daughters 
of concubines. The entire living space 
for all these families which constitute 


| the one large family, is scarce bigger 


| ing to be betrothed or married. 





than one of our generous living rooms at 
home. Here were gnarled, wrinkled, 
toothless old women; here were young 
girls already married but too young yet 
to go to their husbands; little girls wait- 
In one 
home was a little girl wife already with 
two children, one clinging to her skirts 
and the other feebly crying in her arms, 
and she with great, staring sick eyes and 
a racking cough that proclaimed the 
“white plague’—a girl who should just 
be in high school! 

High mud walls separate this house 
from the next—and the next—and the 
next. The news of our arrival spread 
by wireless and over these mud walls 
and across the roofs came many neigh- 
boring women and girls, some too shy to 
leave the roofs but answering us smile 
for smile. 





The Clash 


We hear much of the animosity be- 
tween Hindu and Mohammedan, and 
in one of our Calls we met it at its 
A Mohammedan lad of six or 


source. 
seven years of age was having his lesson 
in English from our missionary. ‘The 
| little fellow was so handsome and 


| bright; the girls of the family looked 
| rather neglected, but he was shining and 


sleek from his bath, and dressed in an 
exquisite brocaded light blue satin coat. 
His book of beginner’s English was in 
English and also Urdu. He hesitated on 


| a sentence and the teacher pointed to the 


| 
| 


Urdu and said: 
“What does this say?” 
“IT don’t know,” he answered. 


“You 


| read it.” 





“But I don’t read Urdu. I only know 
Hindi.” 
Instantly the boy’s back stiffened, he 


| drew himself up to the last fraction of 


his height and with snapping eyes he 
said: “Why do you bring me Hindi? I 
AM A MOHAMMEDAN. Why should I 
learn Hindi!” One could just feel the 
air crack and snap around that small 
figure. 

And yet we hope and talk of unity in 
India, with the babes carrying fire in 
their hearts. 

From these homes we went to the 
other extreme, and were taken to call 
in a number of high caste Brahmin 
homes. Homes where the women are 
educated and are trying to reach out into 
the world from behind their purdah; 
some even have cast away their veil in 
whole or in part. The seclusion of wom- 
en is crumbling much faster with the 
Hindus than with the Mohammedans. 
This fact, coupled with superior num- 
bers, should give the Mohammedan 
cause for thought. 


When writing to the above advertisers, please mention the Wo 





Telephone 
your good wishes to bride 


or groom or graduate 





“We can’t get away, Fane... 
Tom’s too busy ... but we'll be 
thinking of you both and wishing 
you all sorts of happiness.” 


4 4 4 


THE open season for weddings 
| and commencements is at hand. 
One can’t be present at a// the 

ceremonies! 

Next best, is a telephone call 
| to the bride or groom or grad- 
| uate. It is convincing evidence of 
your interest. It is personal. And 
it is easy, quick and inexpensive. 

For out-of-town calls to places 
25 miles away, the day station- 
to-station rate is about 25 cents; 

40 miles away, 35 cents; 75 

miles, 50 cents; 125 miles, 75 

cents; 150 miles, 80 cents. Many 

rates are lower during the eve- 
ning and night periods. 


| 
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TRAVEL 
TIPs 
N Germany there’s a little town— 


not so very far from Coblenz, it is— 
that is called Cochem. It’s not a well- 
known watering place—it has only the 
simplest of hotels and the most primitive 
of amusements. But it makes up for its 
lack of sparkle by its quaint air. 

I wish that I might paint a picture of 
it for you. Steep streets, cobble-paved, 
running up to steeper streets, and with 
gray weathered houses set tight to the 
cobbles. All thrown in relief against other 
hills, wound round with those agile vine- 
yards of the Rhine wine country. 

And then—as in many German towns 
—there is a castle on the top of the high- 
est hill of all. A great medieval pile of 


stone with one gleaming stained glass 
window set jewel-like in its side. 
When you want to get away from 


tourists, go to Cochem. I saw it, first, 
when a part of our Army of Occupation 
lived in a flurry of faded khaki against 
its old world stillness. Even then it had 
something thrillingly restful about it. 
Marcaret E. SANGSTER. 


HE electric train ride from Montreux 

to Spiez may be profitably broken by 
one who has four days to spare and who 
thrills at the thought of a beautiful, in- 
teresting and easy walk over two Alpland 
passes and one rocky pass (no snow) anid 
three nights in quaint villages in the heart 
of the Bernese Oberland. 

At Gstaad on the Montreux-Oberlan1 
Railway take bus to Gsteig, then walk 
via the timbered Krinnen Pass to Lauenen, 
3 to 3% hours, two small hotels. Next 


day walk over the green Alpland meadows 
of the Truttlisberg to Lenk, 5 hours, easy 
walk, Park Hotel Bellevue. Third day 
walk over the beautiful Hahnenmoos 
(pasture lands and wild flowers) to Adel- 
boden, 44%4 hours, numerous good hotels. 
Fourth day walk over the Bonder Krin- 
den to Kandersteg, 6 hours, steeper than 
the other passes’ but not difficult, with 
the reward of a glorious view of all the 
high peaks of Oberland. From Kander- 
steg 1 hour by train to Spiez. 

The entire route is well marked and 
a guide is unnecessary. Rucksacks may 
be carried or sent by parcel post from 
place to place. From each place also it is 
possible to return to the Oberland Rail- 
way by ’bus or train, so the trip may be 
shortened. But the full trip is recommend- 
ed to anyone who likes to get off the 
beaten track.—CAROLINE HINMAN. 


UST because Wales is a tiny country, 

many Americans abroad overlook it, 
although it is only five hours’ comfortable 
train trip from London. 

On the Welsh marshes, the wondrous 
castles built by Norman nobles still stand 
grim and impregnable to passing centuries. 
One of my favorites is Harlech Castle, 
grey and hoary, jutting out on its craggy 
foundations into the ocean, and then, Car- 
narvon Castle, historic home of the Welsh 


princes. 
Every inch of this land is rich in legend 
and historical association. There are 


plentiful traces of the Druids, whose rites 
are observed in every Welsh village at the 
“Eisteddfod” when the people gather to 
vie in the arts of singing and poetry, and 
the Bard is crowned. On all sides, too, 
is scenic grandeur—lakes and_ valleys, 
rushing rivers and foaming cascades, 
sparkling sea and mountain panoramas, es- 
pecially at Snowdenia where Mt. Snow- 
den rears its lofty head over a necklace of 
glistening lakes. 

And one can see everything because 
sights are so near together!—T. R. D. 
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What Women .. . Get 
(Continued from page 9) 


Women in seven states supported bills 
planned to make them eligible for jury 
service and saw all of them defeated. 

But it is no new thing to find legisla- 
tors adamant. There is nothing start- 
ling in having law-makers polite, but 
deaf. Women have met it all before, 
and have found ways of persuading leg- 
islators to their point of view, even if 
that persuading has to be done by means 
of a solid threat to turn the men out of 
office. And it is right here that the re- 
sponsibility comes home to women. If 
enough of them had wanted these bills 
to pass, and wanted it badly enough, 
they could probably have forced them 
through. As it is, a few specialized 
groups, laboring under the delusion that 
they typify what women want, are 
working with a tremendous waste of 
effort, while the great majority remain 
ignorant and apathetic. 

It is much more flattering to selt- 
esteem to blame legislators than to blame 
oneself, and yet I am convinced, after 
close watching of the legislature, the 
women who came to plead for bills, the 
women back home, that the real fault 
lies with the women. Such organized 
groups as the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the League of Women Voters, 
the Parent Teachers’ Association, the 
Consumers’ League, the Federation of 
Home Bureaus telegraphed or wrote or 


sent delegations to Albany to back 
specific bills. They were ‘you wild 
ones” of the Judiciary member. They 


claimed to represent thousands of 
women, but as a matter of fact they did 
not convince the legislature that they 
represented any more than themselves. 
The legislature may have been wrong, 
but the fact remains that these special- 
ized groups failed in their purpose. 
They did not stir up in the minds of 
the assembled’ law-makers any picture of 
crowds of enthusiastic women back home 
all urging the passage of the act. As a 
matter of fact the law-makers knew per- 
haps better than did the earnest dele- 
gates that the majority of women back 
home were not interested. Over and 
over again you are forced to realize that 
most of them neither know nor care how 
the laws are made. 


Watch the Wives 


If you want to know how the legis- 
lators judge what women really are 
interested in, you have only to watch 
the women they know best—their wives 
and sisters who accompany them to 
Albany and spend the long days of the 
session sewing, playing bridge, going to 
tea parties. They do not go near the 
Capitol unless it be on some spectacular 
public occasion, they have no interest 
that is apparent in the working of gov- 
ernment, no curiositv concerning the 
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machinery of state. Some of them are 
contented to leave “‘such things’ to their 
husbands, some are bored, and a bit un- 
easy about the children back home. But 
neither contentment nor boredom nor 
unease moves them to see for themselves 
how the wheels of the state go round. 

“And the moral of that is,” in the 
phrase of the White Queen, that women 
who profess an interest in legislation 
should take care to make friends with 
legislators’ wives. ‘Too many of us are 
apt to think of legislatures as abstract 
law-making machines. Actually they 
are a fair cross-section of our people— 
lawyers, mechanics, clerks, farmers, 
bankers, dwellers on farms, in towns and 
cities, whom their fellow citizens have 
sent to the Capitol. Their wives are 
apt to be much more typical of the mass 
of American women than is any earnest- 
eyed student of state government. There 
s a chasm which needs to be bridged be- 
tween the few women to whom law- 
making is interesting and important, and 
the rest of the feminine world. 


“Worth Doing to Win” 


That is a bit of technique on the 
human side, whose importance in prac- 
tice may be out of all proportion to its 
theoretical value. Certainly the weight 
of evidence indicates that there must be 
some change if the tremendous waste of 
effort is to be cut down. Since suffrage 
was granted to women there have been 
dozens of organizations created over the 
‘ountry—some independent, some linked 
with national groups—which are watch- 
ing legislation, urging a particular bill, 
“taking a stand” on this matter or that. 
Some of them have developed a skilled 
technique, an efficiency in routine work 
which is at least equal to the efficiency 
of the legislative body under their 
watching eye. Some of them are inex- 
perienced and fluttery. Some issue 
vague statements to their clubs about 
what is going on, some make a concise 
series of reports. 

As you read these reports of bills 
recommended, bills killed, bills laid on 
the table, bills dead in committee, you 
are conscious of two attitudes in them. 
The women placed for the first time on 
legislative committees find it all new 
and strange. They lack a sense of pro- 
portion, they are like children watching 
the machinery of a power house and 
dazed by the never-ending hum. The 
women who have seen it all before, who 
have lived through session after session, 
disappointment after disappointment, 
develop a callousness toward defeat that 
makes them almost as useless in getting 
results. They adopt the attitude that 
this is all grist in the mill of making able 
citizens, that something has been accom- 
plished if only two or three or a dozen 
women spent the winter in the Senate 
gallery instead of sitting around bridge 
tables. (Go on to page 38) 
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Kotex stays comfortable 


—even in warmer weather 





Warmer days . . . vacation 
plans ...make Kotex more 
than ever necessary. 


S vacation-time approaches, dainti- 

ness and comfort are more and more 
important . . . particularly in sanitary 
protection. You must feel immaculate, 
at ease, all of the time. That's why it is 
wise to specify Kotex. 


Aid to daintiness 


Kotex, for one thing, is treated to de- 
odorize ... a real necessity on warmer 
days. It is cool and delicate. Its filler is 
laid in many filmy, air-cooled layers. 
These layers of Cellucotton—not cotton 
—absorbent wadding act as quick, com- 
plete absorbents in themselves. And not 
only that—but they serve to carry mois- 
ture swiftly away from one area, leaving 
the protective surface delicate and com- 
fortable for hours. 

Kotex softness, you see, is not merely 
an apparent softness that soon packs into 
chafing hardness. It stays soft. 

Kotex may be worn on either side with 
equal protection. There's no likelihood 
of embarrassment or discomfort from 
wrong adjustment. You can remove layers 
to meet changing needs. 


Our leading hospitals use great quan- 
tities of Kotex and the delicate absor- 
bent of which it is made. They buy 
enough annually for millions of pads. 
What a rare tribute to its hygienic 
safety, its efficiency! 

Make it a point to specify Kotex. 


1 The Kotex absorbent is the identical ma- 
terial used by surgeons in 85% of the 
country’s leading hospitals. 

2 The Kotex filler is far lighter and 
cooler than cotton, yet absorbs 5 times 
as much. 

3 Kotex is soft... Not merely an appar- 
ent softness, that soon packs into chafing 
hardness. But a delicate, lasting softness. 

4 Can be worn on either side with 
equal comfort. No embarrassment. 


Disposable . . . instantly, completely. 


Regular Korex—45c for 12 
Kotex Super-Size—65c for 12 
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CLhre new kotex Bell; 50¢ 
Brings new ideals of sanitarycomfort! Woven 


to fit by an entirely new patented process. 
Firm yet light; will not curl; perfect-fitting. 
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One group, reporting the death in 
committee of an important measure they 
had sponsored, said “Our work in its 
behalf had its value as an educational 
experience.” The statement may have 
covered a broken heart, but it sounded a 
bit too glib. As an excuse it was thin, 
as an attempt at comfort in defeat it 
was weak. Women have had plenty of 
the “educational experience’’ that lies in 
legislative refusals of their requests. 
What they need is a taste of the kind 
that lies in success. If lobbying for 
child welfare, public health, better teach- 
ing, an abatement of the billboard nuis- 
ance, the right to serve on juries, is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing to 
win. 


Birth Control—Yes or No? 
(Continued from page 2i) 


its efforts to propaganda and education. 
It has so far organized five State 
Leagues, in Illinois, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, 
and it has stimulated the founding of 
clinics in a number of cities. It has also 
educated doctors through lectures and 
instructive literature. 

The medical profession, for its part, 
is gradually changing its attitude. As 
far back as 1923 a group of eminent 
New York physicians, including Dr. 
Samuel Lambert, Dr. George Haven 
Emerson, and Dr. Robert Latou Dick- 
inson, formed the Committee on Ma- 
ternal Health, which has since been in- 
corporated as a national organization. 
Dr. Dickinson, as secretary of the Com- 
mittee, has done invaluable research and 
educational work. Doctors have been 
instructed in contraceptive technic 
through literature and lectures, and a 
number of hospitals in different cities 
have been encouraged to establish 
clinics. 

Most important of all, Dr. Dickin- 
son’s research work shows that contra- 
ceptive measures when properly applied 
are not harmful. He further believes 
that birth control is often essential to 
health. Agreeing with him, gynecolo- 
gists today generally admit that every 
woman, no matter how strong her phy- 
sique, requires a lapse of two or three 
years between pregnancies if she is not 
to suffer physically, though of course by 
no means all believe in the use of con- 
traceptives. 

As a sign of this change on the 
medical front, the New York Academy 
of Medicine recently endorsed birth 
control clinics as a means of protecting 
women’s health, while it recommended 
that the public be educated on sex mat- 
ters by the medical profession and that 
the existing state and Federal legislation 
on birth contro! be modified. This 
Academy is an old and respected institu- 
tion and its proposal will no doubt carry 
great weight. 

Yet despite all the educational work 


that has been done within the profession, 
there are still doctors who allow women 
suffering from tuberculosis, acute kidney 
trouble, or serious heart disease to reach 
the point where abortion becomes neces- 
sary. Doctors, too, who practice in com- 
munities where no birth control clinics 
have been started are likely to be still 
more uninformed or cautious, since only 
a few of the medical schools give any in- 
struction in contraception. 


A Look at the Laws 


It may be argued that the laws, not 
the medical profession, are responsible. 
It is true that the Federal obscenity law 
—passed in 1873 at the instigation of 
Anthony Comstock—makes it a criminal 
offense to send through the mails or 
other common carrier “any article, drug 
or ‘medicine, intended for preventing 
conception or producing abortion.” 
Doctors are of course obliged to break 
this law in order to obtain contraceptive 
material, but it is a signal fact that no 
private practitioner of good standing has 
ever been prosecuted for sending or for 
receiving contraceptive material or in- 
formation through the mails or by ex- 
press. 

Likewise, no private practitioner has 
been prosecuted to my knowledge under 
state laws restricting the dissemination 
of birth control information. An analy- 
sis of these laws, as a matter of fact, 
shows that physicians are left compara- 
tively free. No prohibition whatsoever 
is placed on the giving of contraceptive 
information in twenty-five states: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Is- 
land, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin. Five 
states—Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio 
and Wyoming—exempt practitioners of 
medicine; while eleven other states— 
Arizona, California, Idaho, Maine, 
Michigan, Montana, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Louisiana, Missouri and 
Nevada—allow physicians to give, but 
not to publish, contraceptive information. 
Two states, New York and Minnesota, 
permit physicians to give the information 
“for the prevention and cure of disease.” 
In five states—Connecticut, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and Nebras- 
ka—the law is doubtful, and in only one 
state, Mississippi, the law clearly makes 
no exceptions of any kind. 


Sixty-six Clinics 


The number of clinics and services for 
giving birth control information has in- 
creased amazingly during the past few 
years, so that now there are as many as 
sixty-six clinics or services which give 
contraceptive advice. These stations, 
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however, are concentrated in twelve 
states and nineteen communities, there 
being twenty in New York City and 
its vicinity, eight in Chicago, and 
twenty-two in the state of California. 
There are still as many as thirty states, 
where the law permits physicians to give 
contraceptive information in personal 
consultation, that have no clinics of any 
kind. 

But ineffective as the Federal and 
state statutes have proved, they are no 
doubt a hindrance to the dissemination 
of contraceptive information within the 
medical profession. It is argued by the 
proponents of the birth control move- 
ment that all restrictive laws should be 
repealed and the physician left free to 
use his own discretion as to when con- 
traceptive advice is to be given. A 
movement is therefore under way to 
amend the Federal law. Mrs. Mary 
Ware Dennett’s Voluntary Parenthood 
League was the first to agitate this 


change, while Mrs. Sanger subsequently 


organized a Federal Committee for 
Birth Control Legislation. 


Dangerous, Certainly 


No one will deny that contraceptive 
information is dangerous. In this con- 
nection Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
of the Riverside Church, New York, 
says: “All power is dangerous because 
it can be misused. But the idea that the 
mere removal of the dread of conception 
is going to set loose a flood of iniquity 
is, I suspect, a misapprehension of the 
facts. Suppression will do no good for 
it is suppressing nothing but knowledge, 
light, and candid thought. Children of 
this new generation who have _ been 
trained in a code of honor involving the 
existence and the right use of birth con- 
trol will be less likely even than their 
mid-Victorian parents to treat the mat- 
ter lightly or to be beguiled by fools. 
Too have as many children as can be 
well brought up, to space them with 
due regard to the mother’s health, to 
have them come when they are wanted, 
and because they are wanted—to en- 
courage, in a word, a sane, scientific con- 
trol over this most important part of 
human life—is the ideal.” 

We can not ignore the fact that birth 
control is with us. There is no doubt 
that under the present prohibitory laws 
contraceptive devices are purveyed by 
practically every drug store. Such boot- 
legging of vitally important medical in- 
formation is hardly for the best interests 
of either the individual or of society at 
large, and certainly it is not for the best 
interests of the young. In the final 
analysis, the opponents and the propon- 
ents of birth control are fighting for the 
same ideal: the preservation of the 
family. 

How this ideal can best be attained 
is for the women of America to consider 
and decide. 
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Washington 


(Continued from page 17) 
national relations. The question of 
diplomatic and trade relations with Rus- 
sia must be faced. For the moment, 
recognition of the Soviet is shelved, 
after proponents of recognition succeed- 
ed in having the State Department make 
a “fresh survey” of the recognition prob- 
lem. The Department ended by re- 
affirming the policy of non-recognition, 
because of the failure of the Soviet to 
shoulder customary international _ re- 
sponsibilities for war-debts and confisca- 
tion of private property. 

Still to be met is the question of 
national ban on Russian products— 
whether communized labor, which is a 
political tenet in Russia, is forced labor 
within the meaning of the new tariff 
law prohibiting the entry of products of 
forced labor. 

Incidentally the annual meeting here 
of the D. A. R. brought forth a strong 
resolution against Russian recognition 
and a recommendation that Soviet prod- 
ucts be boycotted from every American 
household, for both patriotic and eco- 
nomic motives. 


May Pacifists be Citizens? 


We must also decide whether we are 
to refuse naturalization to pacifists be- 
cause they are pacifists. In the case of 
Rosika Schwimmer, a couple of years 
ago, the Supreme Court of the United 
States said that a willingness to bear 
arms in defense of the United States 
was a fundamental part of citizenship. 

The question is before the Court 
again in the cases of Douglas Clyde 
MacIntosh, a Yale professor of divinity, 
and Marie Averil Bland, a Canadian 
nu ‘se. Both were in the war, one as a 
cheplain, the other as a nurse at the 
fro it. Both were denied citizenship be- 
cat e they would not promise to fight. 

heir refusal was based’ on religious 
gro nds. Bnt Miss Bland said she 
wo Jd not take human life under any 
circ’ mstances, even to save her own life, 
because God said “Thou shalt not kill” 
and He did not make any exceptions. 
Professor MacIntosh said he could not 
promise to fight unless his conscience told 
him the war was just. He wanted the 
right to decide for himself. 

Mme. Schwimmer, on the other hand, 
had philosophical reasons for refusing to 
promise to fight. She thinks that fight- 
ing does not decide anything except who 
is the stronger combatant. She has no 
sense of nationality, only a sense of be- 
longing to the great human family. 

The argument for Bland and Mac- 
Intosh cut to the foundation of this na- 
tion in religious liberty. John W. Davis, 
who pleaded for Professor MacIntosh, 
said that to curb liberty of conscience 
was to defeat the intent of the founders 
of the nation. He asked how a nation 





that calls itself Christian could refuse 
citizenship to worthy applicants simply 
because they would not promise to con- 
travene the teachings of the gentle Jesus. 
And further, how a nation which con- 
ceived the Kellogg Pact, renouncing war 
as an instrument of national policy, 
could force prospective citizens to prom- 
ise to engage in war. 

As the calm, reasonable voice of Mr. 
Davis flowed on with these arguments in 
the stately dimness of the Supreme 
Court, one could hear echoes of the 
blunt, ponderous Chairman Johnson ot 
the House Immigration Committee, 
roused to a passion of practical patriot- 
ism, saying that the blessings of liberty, 
bought with the blood of the founders of 
the nation, should not be given to those 
who would not fight to preserve those 
blessings. 

Pacifists and militarists are at odds, 
too, over the new Stimson-Hoover 
policy, recently enunciated in relation to 
the Nicaraguan revolution, that the 
United States will not send expedition- 
ary forces into friendly countries to pro- 
tect Americans in any situation into 
which they choose to get themselves. 
Americans will either have to accept 
what protection local governments can 
give them or come out of those coun- 
tries, says the State Department. Which 
has drawn an outcry from American 
interests in other countries but also 
brought to Washington diplomatic re- 
ports of a disarming of Latin-American 
suspicion and _ ill-feeling toward the 
“Colossus of the North.” 

There are other straws in the wind— 

William Castle, Undersecretary of 
State, prisoned idealism in practicality 
the other day when he made a speech on 
the need for mutual respect in our in- 
ternational relations, if we are to attain 
world peace. He asked why on earth 
Japan, for instance, should be suspected 
of wanting to seize the Philippines. 

“We believe that our own country is 
too honorable to seize, without right, the 
property of others. The only kind of 
internationalism I have any use for—if 
it can be called internationalism—is that 
breadth and clarity of mind which is 
willing to recognize in other civilized 
nations the same instinct for fair and 
honorable dealing which we have our- 
selves.” 

And over in Central High School 
there is a room done in Chinese lacquer, 
with a decorative frieze setting forth in 
Chinese characters the virtues of those 
who dedicate their lives to teaching the 
youth of the world. The two Sze 
brothers, Chinese aristocrats, one of 
them formerly Chinese Minister to the 
United States, gave the room and pay 
for its maintenance. It is called the 
Ella Morgan Room and is dedicated by 
them to the American woman who 
taught them English when they were 
students at Central High School. 
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Study of Child at the Piano by Anton Bruehl 


CHILDREN TRIUMPHANT 


Here THEY COME... turbulent, lovable, soft- 
haired! They have tossed aside their dolls and 
pop-guns and, with the crisp, new shout of 
youth upon their lips, they stride confidently 
along <o their victory over life. This is the gay 
parade of the children whose parents have sent 
them into the world well equipped. 
They know how to swim and play and ride 
. how to meet and deal with those about 
them . . . and they have enjoyed a sound in- 
troduction to the inspiring world of literature 
and art. For generations, the Steinway, in both 
Europe and America, has been the medium 
through which countless of their number have 
tasted the first, sustaining sweets of music, of 
an art that knows no boundaries, no language 
It has helped to develop in them a colorful 
talent that attracts other accomplished people; 
and at the same time it has placed at their dis- 
posal an ever-fertile means to self-communion. 
The beautiful, rugged 
choice of virtually every great musician from 
Liszt to Rachmaninoff, the preferred instrument 
of the cultured family, is easily within reach of 
even those children whose parents enjoy but 
modest incomes. There is no need for them to 
risk the distortive influences lurking in inferior 
pianos. From the first, they may march with the 
best, triumphant, in possession of a work of 
art in polished woods and ivory that will serve 
two or three generations . . . entertaining their 
friends, decorating their homes and imbuing 
them with the spiritual force of culture. 


875 
gi tic. 


As the Steinway is made in New York Ciry, this price, naturally, 
must be “‘plus transportation’’ beyond New York and its suburbs 


10% down 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. If 

there is no Steinway dealer near you, write for 

information to Steinw ay & Sons, Steinway Hall, 
109 West 57th Street, New York. 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE IMMORTALS 


Steinway, personal 





A new Steinway Upright piano can be bought 
for a total as low as 


A new Steinway 
Baby Grand ar 


balance in 
three years 
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Though our business men fight over 
money, other bonds draw us closer to 
the world. Science drew the King of 
Siam to Washington this month, when 
he came to consult an American surgeon. 

A Japanese prince, brother to the 
Mikado, brought his bride to the United 
States on their honeymoon, and_ they 
went down to Potomac Park to see the 
cherry blossoms on the trees given to the 
capital city by his Government. 








.... that grows on you! 


To many, many persons Pediforme 
Shoes have been an unexpected 
revelation of the comfort which 
can be built into shoes and cus- 
tom-fitted onto feet... (as a 
result of long fitting experience at 
the chair!) Some of these good 
people thought they had been 
wearing comfortable shoes—until 
they tried Pediformes! Expert 
fitting at five stores. Booklet A, 
with measuring instructions, sent 
to out-of-town inquirers. 


New York, 36 W. 36th St. 
Brooklyn, 322 Livingston St. 
Bronx, 2474 Morris Ave. 
New Rochelle, 275 North Ave. 
East Orange, 29 Washington PI. 
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Practical Course in Floral Designing 
Classes During July and August 
Philadelphia School of Floral Design 
Conducted by 
BAXTER & GREEN, Inc. 

119 S. 20th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for folder 


























SCHOOL OF 
HORTICULTURE 


FOR WOMEN 
FLORICULTURE, LANDSCAPE DESIGN, 
Fruir GROWING, POULTRY, ETC. 
Two-Year Diploma Course begins September 15th. 
Excellent positions open to graduates. 
Short Summer Course, August 3rd to 29th. 
Address, The Director, Box AG, Ambler, Pa. 














Washington is in its tenderest beauty 
now—a young girl in pale-green gauze 
with frills of flowers, and more and 
more people of the United States are 
coming each spring to see their capital. 





From Journal Friends 


May we share with our readers a few 
comments that have come from stock- 
holders and close friends, in response to 
the news that the Journal faces suspen- 
sion? 


“T am sick at heart. I feel as if it must 
not be, that paper must somehow go on 
into the homes which have loved it and 
profited so greatly by it.” A. B. L. 


Geneva, New York. 


“Tt is too bad that such a splendid paper 
should have to be discontinued. It is the 
best; the most accurate, the most reliable 
one in existence. Could not a smaller edi- 
tion—an abridged one—to tide over this 
bad time be possible? If we bury it, it 
will be a glorious burial. But how can 
we do without a woman’s paper?” 

Oe Se 


Belmont, Massachusetts. 


“What a shame it seems! I think the 
Woman’s Journal is the best periodical of 
its kind—very stimulating and helpful to 
women.” A.L.S. 

Waltham, Massachusetts. 


“Tt is heart breaking that the paper has 
to be given up. It is such a splendid 
paper.” J..3. 3a. 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


“The loss of the magazine itself is infi- 
nitely greater than the financial loss. I 
don’t see how I can get along without it. 
Here’s hoping that some miracle may pre- 
vent its dissolution.” 

Evanston, I[Ilinois. 


“T think the /’oman’s Journal has filled 
a very important place through this critical 
period in women’s affairs, has already 
done lasting good work, and I shall sadly 
miss seeing it.” L. EB. Hi. 
Naugatuck, Connecticut. 


“Tt is such a fine and worthwhile ac- 
tivity I am loath to see it go. I am will- 
ing to go on helping moderately if there 
are enough others to do the same.” 


H. B. E. 


Bloomington, Illinois. 


“No matter how much we desire to see 
the Journal continued, the only wise thing 
to do is to arrange to stop publishing it. 
I feel that business conditions in the coun- 
try will be bad for a long time and it is 
going to be impossible to raise the money 
needed to do a good job and certainly one 
does not want to see an inferior magazine 





put out.” PC. W. 
New York City. 
If anyone has copies of the Woman's 


Journal for May 16, 1925; October and 
November, 1926 and June, 1927, to spare, 
we shall be grateful to receive them, 


THE WomMan’s JOURNAL 


“The Journal has never been better or 
more worthy of support than at the pres- 
ent moment. As I opened and looked 
through my copy just arrived this morn- 
ing, I had a very choky feeling of some- 
thing fine passing.” M.B. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 


“T shall regret the absence of the 
Woman’s Journal more than any othe: 
magazine a class of woman sub 
scribers who wish to satisfy their curiosity 
about matters other than food and rai- 
ment.” G.R. J. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


“T feel extreme sorrow at the going of 
that excellent and historic publication, the 
Woman’s Journal, into the unseen world. 
At the end of its sixty years of high en- 
deavor and achievement, it manifests the 
same nobility that led to its beginning. 
No other paper is or shows likelihood of 
becoming what the Journal always has 
been—a strong-minded paper in the fem- 
inist field. Maybe that’s what has been 
the matter with it in a fat-headed genera- 
tion. I’ve just got a radio and the revela- 
tion of what the public seems to want 
astounds me. All I can think of after a 
session of search through the gamut of 
the stations for inspiration and joy is mud 
pie. You never stooped to conquer and 
never surrendered. Like the Old Guard 
at Waterloo, you prefer to die.” M.G. P. 

New Rochelle, New York. 








Bound Volumes of the 
Journal 


The Woman’s Journal now takes its 
place in history. Its bound volumes 
will grow more and more precious as 
time goes on. 

I have in storage a number of sets 
of the bound volumes of its earlier 
period, before it was merged in the 
Woman Citizen—one complete set, 
from 1870 to 1917, and a number of 
sets in which only two or three years 
are lacking. I will sell the complete 
set for $200, and the incomplete sets 
for $100 apiece, plus in each case the 
cost of packing and transportation. 

Mrs. Catt has repeatedly spoken of 
the great historical value of these old 
papers. As she has truly said, “The 
Woman’s Journal was much more 
than the organ of any society; it was 
the Voice of the woman’s movement.” 
It not only reported the annual meet- 
ings of the various state suffrage asso- 
ciations, and gave much information 
about the early workings of equal suf- 
frage in the enfranchised states, but it 
recorded the history of the higher 
education, dress reform, the women’s 
club movement, the opening of the 
professions’ to women, the fight for 
equal rights for women in_ the 
churches, and against the state regu- 
lation of vice. Along these and many 
other lines, it contains invaluable 
data, not easily accessible elsewhere. 

Libraries, historical societies, and 
individuals interested in research 
have here an unusual opportunity. 








Auice Stone BLACKWELL 











3 Monadnock Street, Boston, Mass. 
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World News About Women 


(Continued from page 7) 


job by devoting five or six hours a day 
to her office, then back to her children, 
and writing in the evening. “Grand 
Hotel” first appeared in novel form, a 
poignant story concerning the intertwined 
lives of the guests at a large hostelry. 
In order to find out if her picture of 
hotel life was correct, the author, be- 
fore it was dramatized, obtained a job as 
a chambermaid in a Berlin hotel. 


Ot ned tang from friends 
J throughout the world came to 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker on her 
recent seventieth birthday, which was 
celebrated at a luncheon arranged by 
her fellow townswomen in Austin, 
Texas, as a “voluntary expression of 
their love, admiration and appreciation.” 
More than three hundred people, at 
least fifty from a distance, attended. 
Past and present officials of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, of which 
Mrs. Pennybacker herself is a former 
president, were among the hundreds who 
paid tribute by letter and wire. 


N June 9, when Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
O man Catt goes to Wilson College, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, to deliver 
the commencement address, she will re- 
ceive the honorary degree of LL.D. 


ROM aa ttotal of eight new mem- 

bers elected to the National Acad- 
emy of Design, three are women, ‘an 
unusually high percentage. Two are 
women. sculptors — Laura Gardin 
Fraser and Malvina Hoffman—alone in 
their class, since no men sculptors were 
honored. The third woman is a painter, 
Lillian Westcott Hale. 


ORE women continue to hold in- 

teresting and responsible positions 
in banking. One such is Margaret 
Cheney, secretary-treasurer of the Tip- 
pecanoe Loan and Trust Company at 
La Fayette, Indiana. Miss Cheney 
started in as assistant to her father when 
he was secretary-treasurer of the com- 





CALENDAR 


International Housing Congress, 
Germany, June 1-5. 

World Conference of W. C. T. U., 
Toronto, Canada, June 4-9. 

Brazil (Second) Feminist Congress, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, June 19-30. 

Annual Meeting, American Home _ Eco- 
nomics Association, Detroit, Michigan, June 
22-27. 

Annual Convention, Quota Clubs, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 24-26. 

Convention of the National Education 
Association, Los Angeles, California, June 27- 
July 3. 

Sixth Seminar in 
Mexico, July 4-24. 

Meeting of International Federation ot 
Business and Professional Women, Vienna, 
Austria, July 26-30. 


Berlin, 


Mexico, Mexico City, 


pany, and at his death she was consid- 
ered the best “man” for the place. Miss 
Cheney is familiar with every branch— 
in fact, she is often called “the whole 
trust company.” 


NEW “adventure in education” 

will begin in September, 1932, 
when Bennington College for Women 
opens at Bennington, Vermont. For the 
first time there will be a complete trial 
on college level of the “progressive’’ 
type of education which has developed 
during the past quarter century in many 
lower schools. The gist of it of course 
is its emphasis on the discovery and en- 
couragement of individual aptitudes and 
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abilities. During the first two years 
work will be individually prescribed, in 
the other two years there will be provi- 
sion for non-resident work in other cen- 
ters where special facilities are available. 
Other new features are these: the tui- 
tion fee will cover the full cost of in- 
struction, and endowment will be limited 
to scholarships—for one fourth of the 
student body. A long winter recess will 
allow for travel, field work and the edu- 
cational advantages of city life. And ad- 
mission will be, not by entrance exami- 
nations but on the basis of a student’s 
entire school record. It is a program 
that makes one wish to begin over again 
and share in the adventure. 
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TRAVEL 


SMALL detail—perhaps—but how annoying 

to be far from home and find you have for- 
gotten a tiny necessity. Even a safety pin. Venus 
Traveling Set contains 3 compressed sanitary nap- 
kins, safety pins and a sanitary belt. Slips into your 
over-night bag. At all fine department stores. 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1013 Cooper Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1170 Broadway 
New York 











Prominent 
Residential 
Hotel for Women | 
Offers excellent 
accommodations 
at moderate rates 


Attractive 
Lounges... 














Rooms with Running Water 
Single . . 1.75, 2.00 
Double,2 persons . . . - 22 

Rooms with Private Bath 


Single , . . . 2-50, 3.00 


Poable | 2.50, 3-00, 3.50 


No Higher Rates 


HOTEL MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 


New York City 





(Excellent 
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Warburton House 
20th and Sansom Streets 
Philadelphia 
A hotel of distinction for women who 


require the Best at a moderate cost. 


Situated in the midst of the new theatre, 
shopping and museum center of Phila- 
del phia. 


MRS. FRANCES SAUSSER 


Managing Director 

















COMING TO BOSTON? 
When Vacationing or Touring Through 
ENJOY “THE PIONEER” 
AT 
410 STUART STREET 


Rooms—with and Public Dining Room 
without baths Coffee Shop 

Elevators Just off 

Telephones Famous Copley Square 


PERMANENT ROOMS FOR BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN 
One minute from Back Bay Station 
Kenmore 7940 

















The Parkside 


sere 


NEW YORK 


RATES 
$15 to $22.50 | 

Weekly 
$2.50, $3, $3.50 | 


Daily 


18 GRAMERCY PARK SOUTH | 
Full Hotel Service | 


Journal readers welcome 














“Sticks to 
Its Job” 
OR repairing 
China, Glass- 

ware, Furniture. 
a eerschaum 
es, Books. 


2.\ BSC. rivine Billiard 


Fte. 


MAJOR MFG. CO. 
46! Pearl St., N. Y. 
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THe WoMAN’s JOURNAL 


WITH OUR READERS 


The letter that follows was offered for pub- 
lication on the theory that the JouRNAL likes 
controversial discussion. It does. Perhaps 
the space given to it will also satisfy those 
who said, orally, that in the May World 
News columns the “wet” convention didn’t 
get as much space as it deserved, in com- 
parison with the “dry” meeting. The 
Journa is by long history dry; it also aims 
to be fair. 


N your May issue you say that you wel- 

come the demand of the Women’s Organ- 
ization for National Prohibition Reform for 
the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment as 
placing the organization “squarely as anti- 
prohibition and in favor of a return to the 
wet status of pre-prohibition days.” Is not 
this a trifle disingenuous? 

Surely there is nothing in a squarely anti- 
prohibition principle to be interpreted as plac- 
ing a person or an organization in favor of 
the return of the saloon, which is what your 
“return to the wet status of pre-prohibition 
days” may be reasonably supposed to imply. 
Other countries which have abandoned dis- 
astrous experiments in national prohibition 
have not found it necessary to return to their 
pre-prohibition methods of liquor traffic con- 
trol. The United States would be able to 
show equal ingenuity and wisdom. 

The principle of the Women’s Organiza- 
tion for Prohibition Reform, adopted in 
April, 1930, and reaffirmed at the recent con- 
vention, is stated thus: “In our judgment a 
repeal adopted by the people of the requisite 
number of states, and the restoration to each 
state of its former power to regulate the 
manufacture, sale and transportation of intox- 
icating beverages within its own _ limits 
should be accompanied by adequate state reg- 
ulatory enactments forbidding the return of 
the saloon.” 

This principle, and the program implied in 
it, would make it impossible for the Women’s 
Organization for National Prohibition Reform 
to adopt your suggestion that it rename itself 
the Women’s Organization for National Pro- 
hibition Repeal. “Repeal” is a first step and 
a first step only in the business of reform. 
Although the Women’s Organization for 
National Prohibition Reform has always 
courageously proclaimed its insistence upon 
repeal as that first step, it declines to be 
estopped in its activities by any demand that 
it limit itself to repeal. As in the plans 
which you mention put forth by various per- 
sons—Colonel Anderson, Hon. John Raskob 
and others—repeal is but part of the pro- 
gram. For each one of them requires what 
is essential repeal—repudiation of the present 
provisions of the Eighteenth Amendment as 
its first step. 

As for the methods by which the leaders 
of various women’s organizations compute the 
strength of the prohibition sentiment in their 
ranks, these cannot but seem inconclusive to 
an organization whose three hundred thou- 
sand members have joined it on no other 
issue than this of national prohibition. Every 
one of the three hundred thousand has en- 
rolled as a protest against the deplorable con- 
ditions she believes to have been brought 
about by the Eighteenth Amendment, and as 
a pledge of her support to the Organization 
which has undertaken to reform those condi- 
tions. Tree-planting, roadside-stand im- 
provement, oversight of schools, of city 
budgets, the study of literature—all the 
thousand and one admirable reasons which 
the component units of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs have for  existence—the 
Women’s National Organization for National 
Prohibition Reform is not concerned with. Its 
members do not have to be counted by im- 


plication, or their views on prohibition in- 
ferred by the wish of the speaker. 

“If we take two-thirds of that number,” 
said Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, referring to 
the women of the Protestant churches in the 
United States, “as standing for this law, 
again we report twelve million women as a 
conservative estimate of those who have 
actually voted for this law.” 

Mrs. Sabin was mild when she called this 
method of computation ludicrous; it is gro- 
tesque and outrageous. 

The Women’s Organization for National 
Prohibition Reform does not have to indulge 
in any arithmetical process more subtle than 
straight-away addition to reach its conclu- 
sions as to the ever-growing strength of the 
anti-prohibition sentiment even in the small 
towns and country districts. I predict that it 
will not be so very long before the dry- 
voting congressman of whom you speak is 
going to become conscious of the change in 
the sound that reaches him from those regions 
whose voice he thinks he knows so well that 
he has forgotten to listen for it. 

ANNE O’HAGAN SHINN. 
age “a been tempted to write an answer 
he article in the April (I think 
April) po om of the Journal about Hard- 
Boiled Mothers. Why must all writers take 
it for granted that all mothers of each gen- 
eration are all exactly alike? No one denies 
that the general trend is toward more open- 
ness and recognition of a child’s individ- 
uality. At least I am inclined to believe that. 
But goodness gracious! There have been 
wise mothers in every generation and abso- 
lute fools of mothers, also. And are likely 
always to be. I detest these wild generaliza- 
tions. As it was in my freshman days so 
it is now—girls coming in whose mothers are 
their close friends and who have talked 
frankly and freely and wisely with them, 
and others who don’t know the things they 
should and still others who have learned 
what they know in undesirable ways. As for 
recognizing independent individualities in 
children, mothers always did or didn’t; and 
they are doing exactly the same thing still. 
I am willing to admit a trend, but not such 
a wholesale regeneration as that article indi- 

cates. M.W. 

Wellesley, Mass. 





OUR OWN DINGBATS 

(Continued from page 3) 
He answered with confidence in his 
authority. #4 “My father says the 
world is in very bad shape.” @#+# 
We've thought and thought how we 
could manage to do two things in this 
column and get away with them. 
One was how to bring in the fact, 
delicately, that this number had been 
running a neck-and-neck race with the 
stork which has brought a select group 
of babies to staff associates, ex and 
otherwise. ##* The one involved be- 
ing highly ctherwise. #*We feared 
it might lead to excited inquiries. ##+* 
But now the stork has won, and the 
Journal staff is accepting congratula- 
tions. #4 The other problem was to 
work into this number, where the Man- 
aging Director’s eye will be sure not 
to see it until the presses are running, 
the tribute of a grateful staff to the 
finest, staunchest, most generous “boss” 
any staff ever had. Selah. 

P. S. If you should want any more 
of this column, you'll have to tell some 
other magazine. And even that won’t 
really guarantee it. 














